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POETRY: 


From the New York Mirror. 


LINES TO. THE SOUL.—BY W. P: PALMER. 
rnity of thought!” 


wer! where is thy Delphic home? 


« Thou soul, that, artthe ete 
Mysterious po 


in the dim chambersof the haunted brain ? 


Or dost thoa, like agestless naiad, roam 


The deep meanderings of the p 
Carelessly coursing? thy still career 
Life’s crimson river mazy round: 
Or art thow found 


Cradled within the hearts impassioned sphere, 
Rocked by its solemm pulses W hose quick beat, 


Like a weird death-waten at a dying exr, 
Is chronicling the moments few and fleet, 
Thy earthly span that bound? 


And what art thou, invisible 
And unimagined form, * 
Wrapped in thisdark material sh 
Like lightning in the muffling 
Of midnight’s sullen storm? 
“Thy presence makes me what Tam; 
Thy being is my OWN; 
And though thou liv’st in every Sense, 
Thou art to all unknown. 
Frail nursling 01 dust, and yet 
With reason’s glory crew ned, 
Man measures earths stupendous globe, 
And ocean’s dark profouod ; 
His search hath solved the mystic tides 
In their alternate course, 
And sunward traced the wizard winds 
Up.to their burning source; 
Yea, his far ken bath read the skies 
With all their starry mysteries 
That o'er us Dightly burn ; 
Hath marked the planet’s fiery ring, 
And fixed the shadowy years that bring 
The-comet’s wild return. 
Yet, spirit, vain his carious zeal 
Thy jore or jaws to find ; 
Reason, with all ber powers rebuked, 
Gropes impotent and blind. 
’ Art thou a portion of the clay 
That forms thy dark abode ? 
Or art thou ‘an embodied ray 
Flashed from the mivud of God? , 
Hath the grave wallsthou canst not break, 
Te mock the martyr’s trust? 
Shall the worm waste thee as "twill waste 
Thy fellow of the dust? 
No; though awhile toearthiiness 
by a brittle ie, 
Germ offite’s immortality, 
It. is not thine to die! 
This truth, so fraught with joyousness, 
So thrilling and sublime, 
Defied the graspof hoary seer 
In the far olden time; 
Though oft with burning hopes he sought, 
Borne on the tightning-wings of thought 
To scale the stygian towers 
That held him from thy doubtful fate, 
Then died with hosom desolate, P= 
As spring without.her flowers. 
But we, upon whose Jampless prison 
‘The resurrection’s star hath risen, 
To gladden and illume, 
Sate of thy god-like destiny, 
Can pierce with bright exulting eye, 
The grave's primeval gloom. 
Then fear not thou, whose being’s hope 
May match the cherubim’s, 
Though this dark web of sordid flesh 
Awhile its glory dims; 
For if on earth's i/lusive scene 
Thou manfully dost tread 
To nothingness temptation’s wiles, 
Along thy pathway spread; 
True to thy better nature, true 
Te virtue’s stern behests, 
And to that.warning oracle 
Shrined in all baman breasts; 
Thou st all to hope and nought.to fear 
From that which men call fortane here, 
Or chance, or fate adverse, 
Comes if with death's imperious stress, 
Ingratitude, or friendles*ness, 
Or slander’s smothered curse. 
Since, even in ty joruest hour, 
Faith Whispers of the glorious dower 
Phat waits thy tlread remove— 
Cycles of unimagined years, 
Unknown alike to change ortéars, 
Mid seenes where all is love. 
Therefore bear nobly up, my soal, 
Against ali power ofall, 
And with unblenching fortitude: 
Thy destiny fulfil. 
So when thy freeing hour shall come, 
As come it doth to all, 
And death for thee shall kindly break 
Corruption’s ghastly thrall— 
Thou, like some captive bird.of heaven, 
Thy bands of earthly durance riven, 
With haleyon wing shall rise, 
rom all the fiends that haunt thee here— 
Sin, sorrow, seorn, and doubt, and fear, 
Up to thy paradise! 


From the New Monthly Magazene, 
‘ TRUTH. 
Friend, Truth isbest ofall. It is the bed 


of the purple vein? 


here virtue e’er must spring, till blast of doom ; 


Where every bright and budding thought is bred, 


yhere Hope doth gain its str 
an strength, a 
As white as Chastity is single Truth, 


¢ Wisdom calm, like Honour without end; 


And Love doth lean on it, inage and youth, 
And Courage is twice arm’d with Trath its friend. 
Oli: Whe would face the blame of justmen’s eyes, 
the fame of /alsehood ail his days, 
And Weareut scorned life with useless Jies 
W hich stift the shifting, quivering look betrays? 
Yor, Witat is Hope, if Truth Not its stay - 
An@whit Were Love, if Trath forsook it quite? 
And whatwere ail the Sky—if Palsehood gray 
Bebingittike a Dream of Darkness lay, 
Ready io quench its stars in endless, endless night? 


SELECT TALES. 


CHARLOTTE CORDAY, 


so heroically destroyed the monster Marat. 
From unpublished Memoirs. 
On the 11th July, 1793, four persons were seatéd 
at Ddperret’s* table. “ The dinner was a melancholy 
one. ¢ Phe wine had no longer any charms—they all 


_ fearedits frankness.” Anxiety, hesitation, and trou- 


ble, were depicted on every face, The reign of ter- 
ror had already commenced by partial acts of demo- 
crauicfary, At the dessert, Duperref was informed 


'thatafemate requested an audience; he arose and 


went to her. He found a fair stranger, whom he had 
never seen or heard of before; but he felt instantly 
stcuckiwith a sentiment of respect and admiration, 
on beholding her extraordinary beauty, and her, no- 
tle and commanding demeanour. “*Citizen,” said 
the ineognita, ‘* { bring you intelligence from a man 
vho is dear to you.” She presented him a letter 
fom Barbaroux.t Duperret looked round the room 
yith alarm, and whispered, “* Madam, speak lower, 
J you.” ** No, citizen,” wagher reply, “on 
ie contrary, speak higher. If you ®ar to converse 
boldly to-day, to-morrow your speech may be inter- 
Gicted, To be silent will be a breach of your daty, 
% a representative of the nation; and he who passiye- 
I and tacitly tolerates the crime of his colleagues, 
lecomes, in a certain degree, their accomplice!”— 
uperret, after having,read the letter of Barbaroux, 
isked, **What do you require of me, Madam? From 
he first moment I saw you, I felt myself at your dis- 
posal; and this letter tells me that you merit my en- 
tire’ confidence. She paused a moment, and then 


seid, ** You are, doubtless, able to appreciate what 
chance of success our have. Lell me, then, 
what may we expect of Vempfen. The result of 
open resistance is uncertain, Monsieur Duperret; 
and, moreover, the proseribed are not at all defi- 
cient in energy. The departments have received 
them with open arms; but the people are capricious; 
their heroes of ohne day are: often their victims the 
hext.” After another moment of hesitation,” she 
continued—* J think there are other means of deli- 
vering Franee, and if—” She stopped, and steadily 
regarded Duperret, whose astonishment was extremg 
** My language surprises you, sir, perceive. Our 
interview has, already, been to long; 1 fear your ab- 
sence may be remarked. .To-morrow, if you love 
your country, come and seeme.” She traced a few 
lines with a pencil, on a ecard, and presented it to 
him. The words were—Charlotie Comay, rue des 
Augustins, hotel. dela Providence. Snatehing his 
hand, and placing it on her heart, she exclaimed— 
“ To its Jast pulsation it belongs tp our country !— 
Enter into these feelings, sir, and the republic will 
be free.”” She then retired. The. mind of Duper- 


j ret, on rejoining his guests, was still oceupied with 


the extraordinary woman, “whose ‘aequaintanee’ he 
had just made in so strange a manner. His wander- 
ing looks, the paleness ofhis visage, the incoherency 
of his excuses, were all remarked, but no one dgred 
directly to interrogate himg and he himself kept si- 
lent, for he was in the midst of his friends! Atthat 
period every man was feared who had a tongue in 
his head, for with that he could say, ** I heard such 
aone praise Dumouriez! regret the eloquence of 
Vergniandt; or assert that Marat was more the 
friend of England than of the French people,” and 
even a dumb man might, by a-sign, recommend you 
to the impartial’ and prompt justice of revolutionary 
tribunal; and that, too, without hatred or malice, but 
all for the safety and glory ofthe immortal repub- 
lic.’ ‘Duperret, therefore, conversed not; and so far 
acted prudently; but he was Wrong to comiplain of ill- 
ness. His sudden fever was neither forgotten nor 
forgiven; it was construed into the,stamp of a con- 
spirator, an accomplice, and, ere long, he was sent 
to, the scaffold, 
Duperret passed the night in meditating on the 
words of Charlotte Corday. She possessed the means 
of avenging the Girondins. What, were those 
means? solitary female! it would be madness to 


4 

*Duperret, a patriotic member of the Convention; 
guillotined by the Jaccbins, 

+Barbaroux was the re resentative for Marseilles; 
an honest republican. He died on the-seaffold, of 
course. 

¢Vergniaud, one of the most powerful and elo- 
quent orators of the Conyention. He was guillotined 


during the reien of terror. 


pay any further attention to her proposals; no! he 
would not keep his appointment with her. Might it 
notbé a snare prepared for him? Yetthe letter of 
Barbaroux,’and, also, the noble countenance of the 
young’ wonian.—W ith that serene and open brow, 
with those eyes, beaming forthcandour and eleyation 
of soul, ‘perfidy could never exist. 

Duperret was faithfnl to the rendezvous he had 
made'with Charlotte Corday. He found her pacing, 
With hasty ‘steps, her humble chamber: her features 
metked fatigue, and her looks haggard. She 
promptly récovered her self possession, and a smile 
of welcome flashed across her face, which proved to 
Duperret her delight at scsing him. ‘They remaiued 
silent a few moments; Duperret then said, *‘* You 
perceive, madam, the confidence you have inspired 
me with; and‘ would pledge my existence that you 
amply merit it.” it to’ me, or to the letter of 
Barbaroux, the citizen Duperret awards it?” ‘* To 
you, Madam, to you alone. . Tell me, Lbeseech you, 
who youare, and whatare your projects?” ‘* Who 
Tam, citizen? Stich as you ‘hehold me: a woman, 
a feeblehelpless woman. “Whar! seek, what I am 
capable of, you shall know, be assured of it: but it is 
not from me you will learn it. You say I: possess 
your confidence; give me an instant proof of it: let 
us go together tothe Minister of the Interior.”” Du- 
perret opened his mouth to demand her motive: she 
laid her right hand’upon his ‘For the’second 
time, M. Duperret, is it to Charlotte Corday, or to 
the letter of Barbaroux, that’ you award your eonfi- 
dence?” “Let us go,?’ replied Duperret. 

During their walk; Charlotte replied not a word 
to the question her companion addressed to her. The 
minister refused an audiene®; why, it was never ex- 
plained, although at the convention they endeavour- 
ed to penetrate the mystery, but in vain. Duperret 
reconducted Charlotte ~6 the Aotel de la Providence, 
and then took leave of her. **Come again this even- 
iny,”” said she to him; *‘perhaps T shall have some- 
thing to communicate to you,” “He promised tore- 
turn. 

On entering his own house. Daperret found there 
the’ commissaries of the Comite dé Surveillance, who 
came to seize his papers, then ‘ealled a”measnre of 
public safety, but « sad presage for him wiio was the 
object of it. Duperret comprehendedthe danger of 
his situation, and met it'manfully) "He was'a man of 
coolness and resolution: 

In the evening he wevisited Charlotte Corday. 
Seated in an arm-chair, her head Teaning back, she 
held in her hand a miniatare-portrait, which she re- 
garded with sadness. ‘Tears’ stood in her eyes; she 
showed the picture to Duperret; and asked—“Do ybu 
recognise-it?” **Yes, it is Sileuce, M. Due 
perret, L entreat you do not pronounce ‘hat name.” 
She wept much; *‘Pardon ‘my weakness: & Woman, 
although she may possess courage, is always ‘a 
man.” ‘Believe me, take a ‘lively interest in all 
that concerns you,” said he; “I have been faithfal to 
my word, will vou be taithful to yours?” scarcely 
know whether I shall have the strength.” 
I have sufficiently proved my faith in you to merit 
yours inretura.” ‘Yes, M. Duperret, yes, you are 
right, may you never have reason to repent it; Char- 
lotte Corday brings misfortune on all who regard ber 
with kindness.” Then, changing her tone audlook, 
she inquired—**Citizen, what-do-you think»of, Ma- 
rat?’ “Is it of the friend d€ the deputies he has 
proscribed, you ask this question? Marat —” “Is a 
tiger, a monster, au assassin!” exclaimed she with 
fery! then, resuming her coolness, she added, **Do 
you think he deserves 10. die?” **‘Marat’” “Think 
you it would bea crime to poniard him?” **TVhe 
hand that should pierce his heart’’—**That hand, 
Duperret”—“Would be “blessed by all» France; 
death could not disgrace it: that hand would have 
performed a deed agreeableto earth apd-to heaven!” 
‘* But—(she lowered her eyes).oh! may such a blow 
not be struck by one whois dear, to you.” *‘* And 
wheretore, Madam?” Your young daughter M. 
Duperret, her, whose blue eyes are’so falbof tender- 
ness, whose affection is so sweet to you, armed with 
the avenging dagger, approaching Marat as if to in- 
crease the crowd that surround him, andthen, accost- 
ing him with a smile, and then plunging info his 
breasta——,” ** What an idea! such is not a wo- 
man’s work, It is true that your sex know how to 
die—we have taught it: but, amongst it, where could 
one be found, who, without shrinking, dare even to 
look upon those tigers, panting for human: blood? 
No: Marat, must fall, but it must be by a powerful 
hand.” “Duperret,” replied the maiden, ‘‘ cour- 
age is freequently concealed: beneath a fragile ex- 
terior, and a- feeble arm has, before now, performed 
prodigies, However, you are right, it is not the 
work of awoman—I wish to see Marat. They say 
that females find easy access to him, and that he is 
less ferocious in their presence. - Perhaps, after hay~ 
ing listened to me, he might become more alive to 
pity, more prone to merey. 1 know not whether I 
flatter myself, but it seems to me I could inspire him 


A 


with recret for tie past=—that “re 


etter forthe future,—that I could soften his heart 
with compassion-for his enemies. Could you intro- 
duce me to Marat, M. Duperret?” She pronounced 
| these words in’a half serious, half playful mood,— 
Duperret »was astonished. “I introduce you to 
Marat}? he-replied: I, Madam! are you not 
aware that'we are far, very far from being on ami- 
caBle terms together? Mine would-be but a bad in- 
troduction for you.” » Yes, Duperret, I believe 
so: but, perhaps—no, you are righty Lought to intro- 
duce myself alone—alone do you understand me, M. 
Duperret; but itis getting late, we must separate; I 
entreat your forgiveness for having trespassed on your 
coniidenee. Lowanted some one to conduet me to 
the Minister: I was recommended to apply to you.— 
Receive my thanks: adieu, Monsieur, forget that you 
have known me; it is possible that we may not meet 
again, adieu! Your daughter is, no doubt, waiting 
your returns she is very happy, your daughter!” She 
pressed the hand of Duperret, and withdrew into her 
inner chamber. 

Alone! yés, she would present herself alone; that 
thought solaced her. Her beautiful features assum- 
ed a nobler expression; her looks beamed as with in- 
Spiration; her whole appearance seemed to proclaim 
4 Mission more than earthly. Nature, howeyer, had 
not lost all hervrights; a deadly chill pervaded her 
heart—but it was only for a moment, Life is so 
sweet in the days of youth, that it is not easy to make 
a voluntary saevifice of it without shuddering. 

How Charlotte passed that terrible night—how she 
struggled with the feelings ‘of her woman’s. heart, 
and with'the natural horror ofdeath interwoven with 
our very existence, itis impossible to say. In her 
chamber were found many papers nearly reduced, to 
ashes, and:on a fragment which the fire had spared, 
were traced.a few tender lines, of which she was the 
themes 

Charlotte Corday had sent the following letter to 
Marat: “ham jost arrived from Caen. Your love 
for your country must make you ready to receive an 
accoun ofthe plots meditating there. expe+t your 
answer.” This letter remaining unanswered, she 
wrote another, which she determined to deliver her- 
self. She concealedit in her bosom, avd by the side 
of it she hid a poniard. 

it was‘on, the Suaday.morninz, 15th July, 179—-, 
that she went'to'the residence of Marat. She could 
not see him, and was told to call again in the even- 
ing. She submitted to this delay without the slight- 
est remonstrance 

Whatever feelibes might have agitated her inmost 
soul’ during this dreadful interval, her exterior was 
tranguil and untroubled—not a look, nota step, not 
|a word, betrayed impatience or irresolution. She 
had made up her mind to free her country and to 
die! Inthe evening, when she returned to Marat’s, 
| her countenance was serene, and nothing in her man- 
ner indieated that she was about to performthe part 
of a female Brutus, or rather of a Cartius. 

Her steps, as they conducted her to Marat, were 
firm and assured; and, as she passed tothe monster’s 
den, she glanced her eyes around to see if there were 
any obstacles in the way of her determined purpose. 
Nothing escaped the searching looks of that young 
and seli-devoted maiden. There was nobody with 
Marat, but anaged female attendant: he ordered her 
to leave. him with the stranger—she obeyed, and 
Charlotte drew near to this terrific man. 

In a bath, his hideous visage turned towards the 
side opposite the door, his right arm out of the wa- 
ter, resting~on a block of wood, on which were a 
sheet of paper, an inkstand, and a pen, Marat was 
writing; without lifting his eyes, be desired Char- 
lotte Cortlay to wait a moment. She stoed by the 
bath, following with her glance, the words he traced 
upon the»paper, as he murmured them in an under 
tone to himself.* He ceased writing, and turned 
his. head towards Charlotte. As frighiful smile-ae- 
companied the look, She,bore his look without 
shrinking, and Marat, all hideous as he was, inspir- 
ed her with.no terror; she even answered the smile 
he had deigned to bestow on her with another; and 
her lips severed, but to bestow,.om him. flattering 
words:—** Citizen,”said the maiden, Lhad a great 
desire to see you: I was surprisedthat a man so re- 
nowned. for his patriotism, should have made me 
wait so Jong for.an audience, which 1 demanded in 
the namewf the republic’s safety.” ‘* Citizeness,” 
he replied, ‘‘ Marat is. éxceedingly. sorry; if Leould 
have figured. you as youare, it would have been my- 
self. who..would have solicited an audience of you; 
but. Iam. so tormented by similar applications, to 
which I am obliged to submit, because L have popu- 
larity to.lose. Tell me what you desire. Speak, 
you are one of those to whom Marat could never re- 
fuse-any thing.” ‘* Citizen, you have received my 
letter?” ‘Ah! it is true, I recollect now the object 
of your visit.. What have you to tell me-of the con- 


David’s horribly faithful picture of the death of 
his friend Marat, inreckoned one of the chefed res 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


at Caen? Whatwrong to avenge? What 


ver has proved faithless? You wish him to expiate 
his offence on the scaffold. Truly he well deserves 
it. Make yourself easy; Marat is the eve of the peo- 
ple, and that eye can discover his enemies in their 
most hidden retreats, Beautifulcitizeness! if I thus 
take your quarrels to heart, what will you give me 
for a recompense? With a female, Marat) is. mot 
disinterested, and, perhaps, you yourself would not 
pardon me if I were.” “And what recompense 
wishes thee—Marat?” ‘Not much, delle citoyenne; 
no, not mauch; for instance, a kiss from your charm, 
ing mouth. Oh! don’t be alarmed, Marat owes few 
thanks to nature for his face; and I might say.to you, 
as Polyphontes to Merope—a good republicaine will 
think little of such 2 trifie.”.-She stood; as if to 
obey him; but she had placed her hand in her bo- 
som; and at the moment Marat opened his arms to 
enfold her, he felt the mortal chill of the steel which 
yierced his breast. His arms fell, his head sank on 
Ris shoulder, his eyes, at first starting from their or- 
bits, closed for ever, and the water was dyed with 
his blood. 
Charlotte quitted the apartment; the servant of 
Marat had her immediately seized. With a smile 
she said, ‘* It is useless—I was going to deliver my- 
*selfup.”” Atthe Convention, in the Clubs, and even 
on the scaffold, she was covered with maledictions by 
the infuriated Jacobins, but her courage. never for- 
sook her. She died with a rose betweemher lips. 


BTEC RHEE TS 


From the ‘Token, for 1832. 
THE THEOLOGY OF NATURE. 0. Dewey. 


The turf shall be my fragrant shrine ; 
‘My temple's dome, that arch of thine ; 
My courser’s breath the moubtain airs ; 
Ané¢silent thoughts, my only prayers. 

It isa bountifal creation. It is rich, and full,-and 
overflowing, with the beneficenece. of its Maker.— 
Less than all its plenitude and beauty might have 
sufficed for our wants; but less would not ‘uffice to 
set forth his inexpressible goodness. When he had 
founded the earth, and established the mountains, and 
set up the great frame of naturé, and implanted the 
germ of every useful production, it might-have been 
enough for the necessities of man, but it was not 
enough for the generous kindness of his Maker; and 
he came forth again: he came forth with an added 
work, and scattered with’ an unsparing hand, the 
bounties and delights of every clime and »season.— 
Variety and exuberance poured their stores into the 
lap of navure, and it was full. The earth opened its 
fertile bosom, and sent forth its flowers.and fruits to 
gratify the tate; the world rung with the voice of 
melody to regale the ear, and hues of light were 
spread over the verdant earth, and the glowing 
clouds of eventide, and the glorious expanse of hea- 
ven, to delight the eye of man. And upon this thea- 
tre, outspread with more than the magnificence’ of 
eastern palaces, and beneath the®hining. canopy of 
heaven, there went forth life, buoyant and strong 
and gifted, to enjoy it'to the fulJ; life, with its un- 
tiring and matchless energies;,life, with its light 
sportings of pleasure, and its secret workings of de- 
light; life, not bare and barren, an abstract existence, 
but clothed with senses, endowed with sensibility, 
connected by magic ties of association with the ob- 
jects around it; touched with rapture at the visions 
that pass before it, and kindling with irrepressible 
aspirations after brighter visions yet to be revealed; 
lite, full as nature is, of heavenly gifts; full of glori- 
ous eapacities, of dear affections, and unbounded 
hopes, and thus tending with manifest direction, to a 
higher and a more enduring state of being. 

Sut let us decend to an humbler theatre of exist- 
ence, yet equally filled with proofs of the divine 
oodness. When we go abroad from our dwelling, 
in one of the bright days of summer, what a.scene is 
resented before us! This, too, is filled. with life, 
infinitely diversified, changing, active, intense life 
and pleasure. It is, I repeat, a crowded scene. It 
seems as if it were designed, thatevery thing which 
could live, should have its happy hours of being.— 
The spot that will not admit one kind of existence, 
is supplied with another. In every possible variety 
of situation, from the spire of grass to the lofty tree, 
from the plain to'the mountain-top, on the hill-side 
and. the ‘deep forest, in the flashing waters of the 
buoyant air, there are abodes, numberless, various, 
vast, minute, for every living thing. «The very rocks 
are penetrated by eager claimants for their appoint- 
ed spaces; theysteep and barren preeipices give sure 
footing to the wild goat; the dark caverns echo to the 
footsteps of living creatures. 

Descend we to’a still mivuter survey, aided by-the 
microscope, and what do we find?) Every clod of 
earth, every drop of water, every morsel of delici- 
ous fruit, is animated life.. It were scarcely a stretch 
of imagination to conceive it may yet be proved, that 
the very sunbeams have life. Let not this discovery 
of modern philosophy, so full of the wonders of di- 
vine benefieence, disgust us. Well, indeed, that 
man has nota ‘ microscopic eye,’ for a plainer rea- 
son than that no-reason, that ‘ man is nota fiy.’— 
Well is it, and an added proof of goodness, that the 
impressions Of sense are an overmatch for the teach- 
ings of philosophy. But tet it not offend us, that the 
air we breathe, and the dust. We tread..upon, teem 
with active and glad existence, 

It is a bountiful creation, and bounty demands ac- 
knowledgment; but its very silence, as to all demands 
upon Our gratitude, seems to me more affecting, than 


any articulate voice of exhortation. If ‘cloven tongues 
of fire’ sat upon every bush and forest bough; if au- 
dible voices were borne upon every breeze, saying, 
‘give thanks! give thanks!’ however startling at first, 
it would not be so powerful, so eloquent, as the deep 
and unobtrusive silence of nature. The revolving 
seasons encirele us with their blessings; the fruits of 
the earth successively and silently spring from its 
bosom, and silently moulder back again to prepare 
for new supplies; day and night return; the ‘soft 
stealing hours’ roll on; mighty changes and revolu- 
tions are passirig in the abysses of the earth and the 
throned heights of the firmament; mighty worlds and 
systems are borne with speed almost likestht of 
light, through the infipitude of space; but all is or- 
der, harmony, silence. What histories’ could they 
relate of an infinite goodness; but/they. prociaim..at 
not! What calls to grateful devotion are there in 
the earth and heaven; but they speakm@t!ga 0 mes- 
senger stands upon the wateh-towers ofthe ereation, 
on hill or mountain, saying, like the Moslempriests 
from the minarets of their temples, “Louppayer? te 
prayer!’ I am sometimes tempted, there 
were, or to wonder there are not. Butso #is;there 
is no aadible voice nor speech. 


of Heaven’s blessings escape our 


secretly deposit its benefactions!” alfmend 
had come with soft and gentle stepsto the dwelling 
of our want, or to the abode of our sickness, had laid 
down hisgift, and silently turred away. And daring 
half of our lives, the night draws her veil of darkness 
over the mysterious paths of Heaven’s care; and yet 
those paths are filled. with, ministering angels that 
wait about our defenceless. pillow, and keep their 
watch by the couch of our repose. Yes, in night 
and darkness and.untrodden solitudes, what histories 
of God’s merey. are recorded! But they are not 
written in.human Janguage; they are not proclaimed 
by mortal tongue. The dewsof heavenly benefieence 
silently descend; its ocean rolls in its dark caverns; 
the recesses of the wilderness are thconged with in- 
sects and beasts and birds that utter no sound in the 
earof man. . 

Full of bounty as this work of God is; silent and 
touching asare its appeals to gratitude, itis yet more, 
it is a joyous creation; and thus bears another indica- 
tion of the character of its Author. 

Our ideas of religion are apt to be too constrained, 
and) notto say too solemn, yet too exclusively of that 
character... Frail, and sinful as we are, it is not 
strange that this should be the tendency of our minds, 
and, especially. so, if our minds are not familiar with 
this great theme. But. the theo:ogy of nature teaches 
us a different lesson; teaches us, as the Holy Word 
also teaches us, to worship God, ‘ with joyfulness 
and gladness of heart.’ The lesson is written with 
sunbeams upon the eyer fair and youthful brow of 
nature. _A dull and slavish piety is at war with the 
ereation. The bright skies, the free and flowing 
streams, the ehainless winds, the waving forest, teach 
us not .so; and every being of nature’s ten thousand 
rejoicing tribes, calls us to a glad communion with 
it. If, indeed, the world with its tenants were smit- 
ten with universal sadness; or even if the earth were 
filled with dull, heavy, formal creatures, | might be 
obliged.to think differently. But what is the fact? 
Is.it.a.solemn creation that I see around me? Is it 
not rather, I repeat, a joyous creation? Does it not 
sing from side to side with notes of joy? It is not the 
moaning owl from her blighted tree that | common- 
ly hear; but the glad song of the birds of the day, I 
look abroad through the glades and forests, too, and 
Lsee not deroure creatures, stalking forth in stayed 
and dull formality; but the prancing steed in the 
valley, the bounding goat upon the hills, the spor- 
tive flocks inthe pasture. All about me is activity; 
yes, and the activity of pleasare. Swift wings fan the 
air around me; quick steps hurry by in their gam- 
bolsgand the whole wide firmament sends forth its 
viewRss strings, the music ofa rejoicing creation. — 
tleaven and earth are filled, [had almost said, with 
visible joy. 

It seems as if theSpirit that is abroad in the uni- 
verse were scarcely veiled from our eyes; as if we 
almost saw it through its robe of light, saw an ex- 
ression, more intense than any countenance can give, 
in the serene heavens; as if we felt a presence, near- 
er than that of any friend, in the beauty and fragrance 
and breath of summer. \And the heavens—is it an 
illusion to think so? the heavens grows brighter and 
the earth more beautiful, as we gaze upon them with 
the eye of devout joy and thanksgiving. 

But let us take a minuter survey, and we shall find 
that.the creation is not only filled with blessings and 
joys, but filled'too, with indications of the most ten- 
der and considerate care. The topies that illustrate 
this may be familiar, but they can never grow old 
or dull. 

When we look abroad upon the sniverse, we ob- 
serve, as has been said, that every portion of it, how- 
ever large, or however minute, is the dwelling place 
of animated life. Creatures of every rank, from 
the soaring eagle to the feeble insect, from the mighty 
elephant to the creeping reptile; ereatures of every 
size and form and mode of existence, crowd all the 
regions, the spaces, the habitations of earth, of ocean 
and the air. Now, there is for each one of these a 
path in which to go, an element to live in, a food 
somewhere deposited to sustain it; but how does each 
one, without delay, without uncertainty, without mis- 
take, find its proper sphere and provision?’ Man 


with all his knowledge could never discover it. Yet 


And for this cause, and for other causes, howomany } 
In, how | 
many ways is the hand of Heaven, sipetehed to } 
us, and yet. is anseen; in how many places does | 


there isnot a way so dark, there is not a mode of ac- 
‘tion or habit so strange or curious, there’ is not a 
| provision 80 hidden, but the mole, the insect, the 
creature that lives but for an hour, goes Straight to 
| its destined end, as if the clearest reason inspired 
it; as if the experience ofages guided it, as ‘if the 
light of heaven shone upon, its unknown way. And 
|‘ heaven’s light does shine upon its way; and a hand of 
more than parental care leadeth it; a mighty intelli- 
, gence, diffused eyery where, through every clod of 


cary through every tract of the inhabited waters, | 


| thrdugh every. region of the populousair; a mighty 

Intelligence there. is, like a sunbeam, guiding the 
| children, of instinet.in the darkness and sn the light, 
| in the obscure and the clear, in the height and in the 
; depth, and »abroad in’ every unknown and, by man, 


Intelligence there is, but gracious and kind, present 
with every being, providiog for every oceasion, he!p- 
ing the feeble, and directing the strong, opening thc 
storehouse of nature, and pointingyeach one to his 
abode, his safe-guard, and his supply: 

Bat, not/only in every sphere “andyelement of 
nature, does every tribe of the,animal ereation need 
an appropriate sustenance, and. apeeuliar set of habits, 
bat each one needs a different covering, suited to the 
mode and place of its existence. ‘With'man, to pro- 
| vide this clothing is the work of contrivance and art; 
manufactories are established at immense cost, and 
| every year adds to the list of néw inyentions and new 
| fabries;a fair portion of all the industiy in the world 
1s employed in these Jabors, But while man, because 
‘he is endowed with skill to manufacture his own ap- 
| parel, and in order that he may live in all climates, 
jand possess the world for his inheritance, is left to 
| provide for himself, as his exigences require, observe 
how admirably nature has taken care for all its irras 
tional children. _‘ They toil not; they spin not;’ and 
| yet man, inall the pride of regal pomp, and all the 
_ splendour of opulence, in all the multiplicity of bis 
inventions, is not arrayed like one of these; and/iS 
obliged, for his goodliest adorning and attire, for his 
} down and his furs, for his ermine and his waving 
| plumes, to resort to the humble creature that proyls 
in the wilderness, or makes his habitation among the 
rude and the unsightly rocks, or steals forth frém 
_ the ices of the"Pole. "Wherever these tenants of 
ture wander, over the mountains that are covered 
with eternal snow, or beneath the blazing firmament 
of the Zone; whether they cut the liquid stream, or 
try the courses of heaven; whether they walk forth in 
their might and shake the earth with their footsteps, 
or creep among the silent reeds and by the still wattr- 
courses: whether they paw with the war-horse in he 
valley, or weave theiz gossamer web that is shaken 
in the breeze; behold each one hath his appropriae 
| vesture, such as all human art could not form, a 
| cannot imitate. —Let this art be tasked to the utmosl, 
| ahd it cannot weave the fine fabric that clothes the 
| back of the spider, and which, we may add, under 
| the magnifying glass is more beautiful than all that 
| the richest dyes can stamp upon our most exquisitely 
wrought fabrics; let this art be tasked to the utmost, 
and it eannot make a feather; it cannot in its choicest 
soil and climate, cause any thing to grow like the 
furs that are nourished amidst the frozen latitudes 
of the North; it cannot form such a coat of mail as 
guards the leviathan of the deep. 


* And why, let it be.asked, is,all, this, and from 
whenee does it proceed? » Why does that which in 
animals of the warm latitudes is a thin covering of 
hair, in the cold regions of the earth thicken toa 
warm clothing of fur; and why,does this, in the se- 
verest seasons, become longerand warmer to meet 
the exigenity’?—a rule so invariable that the dealers 
in fur depend upon it with perfect confidence. Could 
| the sending of an additional garment by a kind pa- 
rent, toa child destitute and exposed, more striking- 
| ly indicate.a considerate and tender care? And why 
also, do the scales of the fish, so perfectly adapted to 
| hiselement, become in a bird, the most delicate and 
| buoyant plumage; a clothing sofit and beautiful, that 
/nothing more appropriate could be given to crea- 
tures that dwell in the air, and sing among the 
branches. It is unlike the furof animals, which it 
| most resembles, in being cooler as well as that it is 
| fitted for fight, and yet when the sun has withdrawn 
| his power, and the chilling shades cdme on, it is ca- 
pable of being gathered and wrapped more closely 
| for a mantle in the night season... Here is united in 
| one dress, lightness as well as beauty, strength and 
buoyanev, adaptation for every climate and element, 
apparel for the day and clothing for the night. 
ell did the sacred Teacher, so remarkable for 
his frequent allusions to nature, say, ‘ Consider the 
ravens; behold the fowls of the air; look abroad upon 
the wonders of the creation; consider. these things. 
O mau! and be wise, be faithful, and confiding. ’ 


Confide in God. Trust ina Being, whose inspec- 
tion and care nothing can escape; ’whose goodness 
created wants but to supply them; whose bounty hath 
no law but that of infinite diffusion. © Believe, that 
|He who heareth the young ravens when they ery, 
_ will hear the voice of thy prayer. Believe, that he 
| who hath a providence over the limbs and senses, 
! even the weakest and lowest of them, hath a provi- 
| dence over the mind. Believe, that he who guideth 
| the way of instinct, who guideth the flight of the bird 
in his migration from elime to clime, will guide the 
| soul in its untried and unknown way. There is a 

Power, says a poet of our own, in amadmired pas- 
sage:— 


‘ There is a power, whose care - 


infinite jest and humour, the prof : 
untredden path in the living universe. A mighty | who make it their business to's * 


The desert and illimitable air,— 
Lone wandering, but not lost.’ 

And ho iful, j 
lee Be reasonable, as well as beautiful, is the ip. 

He, who, from zone to zone 
uides through the boundless sky th in fii 

In the long way that I must 
Will guide myself aright.’ 


= 


AND GRAVE. 

BY A RETEREDLON DoneER. 
Ttis bad enough to survive one’s friends, but.it is 
still worse to survive oneself, Ob! that the aii . 
the wits, the pleasant mem about tow n, the Elaine 


out 
et the table in wroar, 
oar 
should become old and staley dike some of their own 


threadbare jokes; should fallGmto the sere and yel- 
low leat, superannuate, twaddle; and verify the de. 
scription of Hamlet’s autlior, Whén he affirms that 
old men haye..gray beards: that their faces are 
wrinkled: their eyes purging thick amber and plum. 
tree gum: and that they have-aplentiful lack of wit 
together with most\Weak tams!” Ob! what a falling 
off is there! when !the wit Of a ci-de-van? wit rth 
be reckoned,as they, do rupees in India, by théJack' 
Alack! and well a-day! to this favour the town fi- 
vourites musteome at last! Theirgibes, their gam- 
bols, their flashes of merriment, their 
puns and Gomes, and bright and sharp and pointed 
sayings, are butias so many swords, which, the of. 


tener they are drawn forth; do but the sooner Wea § 


out the scabbard. It is much easier to make other; 
forget timey than to prevail upon old Chronos 
forgetus) Phe fetes to which a man of wit is inyi. 
ed; Omby affords an excuserto the Fates for shortening 
It is no joke to be always joking; 
epicure hasinosinecure; he is unmade, and eventual. 
ly dished by made dishes; charcpagne falsifies j 
name when once it begins to affect his system; hi 
jests die because he cannot digest; so many gow 
things have gone into his mouth that none can con: 
out Of itsshis stomach is so deranged in its punetus. 
tion, that his colon makes a point of coming toa ful 
stop; Keeping it up late, ends in his being laid dow: 
early; and thedon vivant, who has been always hur 
ing pleasure, finds at last that he has been only whip. 
ping and spurring that he may be the sooner at hi 
own death. ‘‘ A short life and a merry one,” is; 
wish muh oftener expressed than felt; we serionsl 
desiderate the merriment, but we make long faces: 
the shortness. “And yet itis better to retire with, 

od grace when our lease, bodily and -intelleetul 
is fairly Up, than to suffer Nature to come upon wu 
for dilapidations; better evén to be ‘* knocked abe 
the mazard by a sexton’s spade,” than to have o 
diving, but brainless, skull beeome a butt for thejes 
of monkeys, because, like #Bsop’s larva, it canm 
longer crack jokes for itself. 

What has become of themall? Are they used up 
worn out, effete, dumb,erazed, stultified, superannw:: 
ed, dead, de jure or de facto,+those feilows of mar 
ahd likelihood, those professional wags, those given 
and eaters of facetious dinners, without whom 
convivial party was deemed complete, no laughter. 
loving guess assured of constant coruscations aol 
cachinnation:, no finer spirits, confident that the 
should Enyoy a real intellectual treat, a genuine fess 
of reason? Buta few years have passec away sinc 
I left them conyulsing the town, and now I hear 
them no more, or only rarely and faintly, like 
notes of the distant cackoo. Have they had the 
Euthanasia and passed away, and are their spirits not 
hovering around us, flattered with a short posthumot 
celebrity, in order that they may experience the trut 


of Pope’s melancholy epitaph ’— 


‘+ How vain,that second life in others’ breath’, 
The estate which wits inherit afterdeath! 
Ease, health, and life for this they must resign, 
Unsure the tenure, but how vast the fine! 

The great man’s curse without the gain endure, 
Be envied, wretched; and be flatter’d, poor.” 


One of these Yoricks—for in his time he had bee 
a king’s jester—selected his cara sposa from that clas | 
rather numerous than respectable, which consists | 
bachelors’ wives, and retired into the country, 
the double delinquent! this was twice robbing th 
town, first of his wife, and then of himself. Anotber, 
Tam told, whom Deata has been dunning for thes 
ten years, pleasantly declares that he only hesitates 
to pay the debt of nature lest it may be decmed a 
unfair preference by, his other creditors, none of 
whose accounts, especially those for liquids, have 
been ever liquidated. But there must be many rr 
living in the great metropolitan desert, respectable 
septuagenarians,a little more or less, as the aaction- 
eers say, men of substance and gravity now, thoug" 
once the'most airy and mercurial spirits of the age— 
where, O where, has Time, the great exorcist, lai’ 
them? Shall we find them, like extinet voleanoes, 
cold, dull, silent, and flashless. Forbid it fan, frol 
andfancy. Is itin the Adelphi that we are to seck 
the brother dramatists, whose annual comedies on¢ 
supplied London with bad puns and good humoumm 
for the whole season? Merry, fareical, kind-hearte 
Fred. where are thy haunts, and what thy pastime: 
They tell me gout has sadly crippled thy fingers, 
tidings that surprise me not; for who would not 
happy to take thee by the hand? And thy facetio 
friend, where does he now ‘* Speed the Ploug! 
and to what sports betake himself, as“ A cure ! 
the’ Heart-ache?”? These are ‘‘ Secrets worth knov 


Teaches thy way siong that pathless coast,— 


ing;” and these, above all, are the times in which! 


| 
| 
| 
| le 
| 
| 


‘PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


should reproduce his ‘‘Seliool of Reform.” Poor 
Miles Peter! yourmutual chum and crony. Who 
would have thought that a writer of epilogues, which 
come last, should go first? and would you not unite 
with me in the wish, were such a pyrotechnic prodi- 
gy performable, that he might be blown up again by 
someof his own gunpowder, in order that we and 
others of his surviving comrades and competitors 
might once more enjoy his society, amid the flash- 
ing wit and sparkling champagne which erst gave 
such a charm to our symposia in the Green Park.— 
Such an explosion as this would be deemed the plea- 
santest report that had latterly reached my rustica- 
ted ears. But could he thus revisit the glimpses of 
the moon, should we be in cue to share and enjoy, 
his hospitality? Were he even as lively as he 
is deadly, would our spirits keep pace with 
his? Alas! [ fear me not. ‘Time, perchance, 
hath made some of us crabbed, without giving 
us the crab’s power of going backward; nay, 
instead of allowing us to retrograde towards our first 
childhood, he is perpetually goading us forward to- 
wards our second. O the inexorable churl! But 
he cannot rob us of the fast, We have had some re- 
putation for wit, which is more than all can say.— 
What remains to us now is old, I fear, and very little 
of its age, though, like ourselves, it was once young 
and attic. Fuemus! I am proud of the word,— 
When a saucy young Lemnian, reproached Vulcan 
with his lameness, he drew himself up on his sound 
leg, and exclaimed—‘‘ Earthborn insolent! I got it 
by falling from Heaven!” 

Over these pleasant purlieus of the Green Park, 
along which I have so often and so gladly hurried 
when dinner-ward bound towards the spacious man- 
sion of Miles Peter, there now sits, as patron and 

resident of the literary and jocose convivia, a time- 

bard, not less fortunate than his predecessor 
in the power to exercise a generous hospitality, and 
still more highly endowed with the kindness and 
cordiality, the mingled wit and learning, that render 
his symposia the most delightful in the whole metro- 
polis. For art or nature, for dead or living gems, 
what house can compare with his? Ohappy bard! 
favourite alike of the bright-eyed god and of the 
blind godess? their gift— . 

**In te mixta fluent et qui divisa peatos. 

Efficiunt, collecta tene.”’ 

Who could describe thee so well as Claudian, him- 
self a poet and aman of business? Cheering is it, 
and consolatory, tofind from thy example how light- 
ly time touches those finer combinations of humani- 
ty, where the kind heart is united with a head of 
superior intellect and genius. Long mayest thou be 
spared to adorn and enrich our literature! long may- 
est thou enjoyin thy classical retreat the rich and 
gratifying store which must be ever offered by thine 
own ‘* Pleasures of Memory!” 

And whither shall we wend in search of him, the 
pleasant and facetious wag, who seldom observed 
any rules so longas he lived withinthem, and only 
began to cling to them when he left them: who was 
the most licentious of dramatists, until he became 
dramatic licenser, and the most independent of all 
gentlemen until he was dubbed a gentleman pen- 
sioner? Is our grave and reverend Signior still G.C.* 
the younger! and will Time give him pretermission 
in virtue of this addendum? If so, Juvenal should 
never have died, and the author of the ‘ Night 
Thoughts” ought to be stillamong us. Gadso! If 
I were a sex—, or septuagenarian, and felt that I had 
cut my wise teeth, 1 would not thus have a child’s 
coral dangling at the end of my gray beard. They 
tell me that George, falling into the old mistake, 
that the reverse of wrong is right, has become 
squeamish, narrow-minded, puritanical; playing offi- 
cial pranks, which, if they do not make the angels 
weep, assuredly make men laugh. Prodigious! as 
Dominie would say, Anappointment that brings him 
in so little money, ought to do him more credit:— 


For he that liveth in authority, 

And neither gets him friends, nor fills his bags, 
Lives like the ass that Zsop speaketh of, 

Who labours with a load of bread and wine, 
And heaves it off to shap at thistle tops.” 


if this censor morum were to snap off my dramatic 
thistletops as freakishly as he does those of the poor 
playwights, I should be tempted to exclaim in the 
words of Kit Marlowe—“ And J be not revenged for 
this, would I might be turned to a gaping oyster, and 
drink nothing but salt-water!?? and my revenge 
should be to publish an expurgated Family Colman, 
edited by Bowdler, in order that the world might 
see how small and insipid would be the residuum of 
his purified comic poetry. If he wants to make atone- 
ment for his own misdeeds, Jet him be more merci- 
ful, both towards himself and others. iis ‘ ridicu- 
la quedam et jucunda,” his “* Nightgown and Slip- 
pers,” and his “ Broad Grins,” have done but little 
harm, if any. For myself, I can safely say in the 
words of Lipsius, when speaking of Petronius, an 
ancient master of the revels, and an autor purissime 
impuritatis—** Joci ejus me delectant, urbanitas ca- 
vit, eetera nee inanimo, nee in moribus meis majo- 
rem relinquunt labem, quam solet it flumine vesti- 
gum cymb.” Our licenser may condemn himself 
in others, but he cannot diminish his fair fame; he 
cannot emaseulate the ‘poetical vigour, terse lan- 
guage, and manly east of sentiment which in his he- 
roie pieces so foreibly remind us of our best ancient 
dramatists;nor dilute that rich vein of humour 
which in his farees, and other comic writings, has 


* George Colman. 


secured for him the inalienable favour of the whole 
laughter-loving public. 

In what haunt of the metropolitan muses, or tem- 
ple of the vine-crowned god, shall we catch the still- 
cheerful carol of the octogenarian Captain? (for sure- 
ly he must now count sixteen lustres in his galaxy, ) 
once the finest lyrical writer, as well as the best song- 
ster of his day, and the boon companion of a Prince, 
who could enjoy thecheerfulness and the light of the 
intellectual Jamps with which he surrounded him- 
self, and throw them carelessly aside when they had 
exhausted their oil in his service! But who that has 
once perused them can erase from his heart or me- 
mory the beautiful effusions of Captain M+—? es- 
pecially if, like me, he has often heard their author 
sing them at the festive board, the sparkling bumper 
elevated in his right hand; his eye ** ina fine frenzy 
rolling;” the feeling of his whole convivial nature 
animating his voice, while he enchanted his auditors 
by the double attraction of poetry and melody; thus 
refining the sensual gratifications of the banquet by 
the noblest enjoyments of the intellect! Of sucha 
man, soexpressly formed to adorn the social and the 
festive scene, and therefore so constitutionally prone 
teindulge, perhaps to an excess, in its delights, the 
old age, when he attains it(which ?s of rare oceur- 
rence,) is still more rarely enviable, yet M ; 
[ hear, has travelled cheerfully and contentedly 
down the vale of years, unruffled by the ingratitude 
of friends, who in death forgot their living promises, 
visited by fewer ailments than might have been ex- 
pected from his course of earlier revelry, still culti- 
vating at intervals the willing muse, and still able, 
though with a less steady hand than beretofore, to 
toss offan occasional bumper. His compositions, it 
is said, have assumed a somewhat grave and devo- 
tional turn, while his advanced years, and the cares 
due tohis health, are ‘* ever in his flowing cups re- 
membered.” But this is as it should be, and thus 
may he continue ‘‘ ducere solicits: jucunda oblivia 
vite.”? Separated as [now am, and have been for 
many years, from this lyrical patriarch, I see so lit- 
tle hope of our ever meeting again, that ‘* vix mea 
sustinuit dicere lingua Vale!” 


From the New York Mirror. 

MINUTE PHILOSOPHIES.—sy yw. Pv. wits. 

“But something whispers to my heart, 

That, as we downward tend, 

Lycoris, life requires an art 

To which our souls must bend, 

A skill to balance and supply -”— Wordsworth. 

As I was returning a day or two since, some time 

after the dinner hour, from a prolonged forenoon 
ramble, I met, at the skirts of the city, a wealthy 
citizen starting for a drive. The morning had been 
the divinest of all October, rich, clear, and balmy, 
but at noon the east wind had blown up from the bay, 
and at four o’clock the air would have poisioned the 
spirits of an alderman, The absurdity of the thing 
struck me. Those superb grays had stood for six 
hours of heaven’s most, glorious sunshine in the stall, 


and now, for the simple reason that his counting- |, 
-house was closed, their master was going out, under 


that leaden sky, and with that odious atmosphere 
about him, to enjoy nature. I could not help. think- 
ing how little he knew how to live; and, as I drop- 
ped my curtains and sat down alone over my olives 
and sherry, the vein of speculation which the occur- 
rence had awakened breathed itself out freely. 

The principal sources of every day happiness are 
too obviousto need a place in a chapter of after-din- 
ner philosophy. Occupation and a clear conscience, 
the very truant in the fields will tell you, are craving 
necessities. But when these are secured, there are 
lighter matters, which, to the sensitive and educated 
at least, are to happiness what foliage is to the tree. 
They are refinements which add to the beauty of 
life without diminishing its strength, and as they 
spring only from the better use of our common gifts, 
they are neither costly nor rare. Ihave learned se- 
crets under the roof of a poor man which would add 
to the luxury ofthe rich. The blessings of a cheer- 
ful faney and a quick eye come from nature, and the 
trailing of a vine may develop them as well as the 
curtaining ofa king’s chamber. Itis surprising how 
much thereis in a little simple management to change 
the colour of the mind! We are all subject more 
than we are aware to slight and unregarded influences 
and if my theme seem to the reader ufiwortby of its 
place and title, I appeal to his indulgence fora sus- 
pended opinion and a trial of its easy rules. 

Riding isso stimulating a pleasure, that, to talk 
of any management in its indulgence, seems super- 
fluous. Yet we are in motion and repose equally 
liable to the eaprices of feeling, and perhaps the 
gayer the mood the deeper the shade cast on it by 
untoward circumstances. The time of riding should 
never be regular. It then becomes a habit, and ha- 
bits, though sometimes comfortable, never amount 
to positive pleasure. 1 would ride when nature 
prompted—when the shower was past, or the air 
balmy, or the sky beautiful—whenever and wher- 
ever the significant finger of desire pointed. Oh, to 
leap into the saddle when the west wind blows fresh- 
ly, and gallop off into its very eye, with an undrawn 
rein, careless how far or whither, or to surprise your 


sister over her books, when the sun breaks threugh | 


alter a storm, and drive away under the white clouds, 
through light and shadow, while the trees are wet 
and the earth damp and spicy; or in the clear sunny 
afternoons of autumn, with a pleasant friend on the 
seat beside you, and the glorious splendour of the 
foliage fiushing in the sunshine, to dream over the 


thousand airy castles that are stirred by such shifting 


beauty—these are pleasures indeed, and such as he 
who rides regularly after his dinner knows as little 
of as the dray-horse of the exultation of the courser. 
There is a great deal in the choice of a companion. 
If he is an indifferent acquaintance, or an indiscrtmi- 
nate talker, or has a coarse eye for beauty, or is in- 
sensible to the delicacies of sensation or thought— 
if he is sensual, or stupid, or practical constitution- 
ally—he will never do. He must be a man who can 
detect a rare colour ina leaf, or appreciate a rich 
passage of scenery, or admire a grand outline in a 
cloud. He must have accurate and fine senses, and 
a heart, noble at least by nature, and subject still to | 
her direct impulses. He must be a lover of the 
beautiful in whatever shape it comes, and, above all, 
he must have read and thought like a scholar, if not 
like a poet. He will then ride by your side without 
crossing your humour—if talkative he will talk well, 
and if silent you ar@ content, for you know that the 
same grandeur or beauty which has wrought the si- 
lence in your own thoughts has given a colour to bis, 
Avoid a sickly sentimentalist. A punster is intole- 
rable. 
There is much in the manner of driving. I like 
a capricious rein—now fast through a hollow, and 


now loiteringly in the edge of a wood, or by the 
bank of a river. There is a singular delight in 
quickening your speed in the animation of a climax, 
and in coming down gently to a walk with a digres- 
sion of feeling, or a sudden sadness. Who would 
walk his horse over a turnpike? Who would trot 


him by the slope to Jamaica Lake, or the green lane | 


thence to Brookline? 

Another important item is the managementof light. 
A small room well lighted is much more imposing 
than a larger one lighted ill. Cross-lights are painful 


tion. Love is divine, but its flame is too faint for 
the household lamp. It must be burned only for in- 
cense, and, even then, trimmed skilfully. It is won- 
derful how a slight neglect, or a glimpse of a weak- 
ness, or a chance defect of knowledge, dims its new 
glory. Lovers, married or single, should have se- 
parate pursuits. They should meet to respect each 
other for new and distinct acquisitions. It is the 
weakness of human affections that they are founded 
on pride, and waste with over much familiarity. I 
would be absent in the day time from the woman I 
loved, if 1 knew the secret of the emerald table, and 
bad the knowledge of aseer. What a beautiful pas- 
sage in a bachelor’s dream it is—the coming homeat 
night, waited for and welcomed with a woman’s wel- 
come! And then sit down by the evening lamp, and, 
with a mind unexhausted by the intercourse of the 
day, to yield to the fascinating freedom of conversa- 
tion, aud clothe the rising thoughts of affection in 
fresh and unhacknied Janguage! How richly the 
treasures of the mind seem—not doled out, coun- 
ter by counter, as the visible thought coins them, but 
heaped upon the mutual altar in lavish and unhesi- 
tating profusion. And how a fine thought assumes 
beauty and power—not traced up through all its pet- 
ty courses, till its dignity is lost by association, but 


flashing full-grown and suddenly on the sense! The 


gifts of no one mind are equal to the constant draught 


_ofa life-time; and even if they were, there is no one 


taste which could alwaysrelish them. It isa humili- 
ating thought that immortal mind must be husband- 
ed like material treasure. 

There is a remark of Godwin’s, which, in rather 
too strong language, contains a valuable truth. He 
says, ‘A judicious and limited voluptuousness is 
necessary to the cultivation of the mind, to the po- 


to the eye, and they destroy, besides, the cool and | lishing of the manners, to the refining of the senti- 


picturesque shadows of the furniture and figures. I 
would have a room always partially darkened. There 
is a repose in the twilight dimness of a drawing-room, 
which affects one with the proper gentleness of the’ 
place. Your out-of-door humour is too rude, and 
the secluded light subdues it filly as youenter. Llike 
curtains—heavy crimson curtains. There isa mag- 
nificence in their large folds which nothing else 
equals, and the couleur de rose, gives every thing a 
beautiful tint as the light streams through them.— 
Plants tastefully arranged are pretty. Flowers are 
always beautiful. I would have my room like a 
painter’s—one curtain partly drawn. A double sha- 
dow has a nervous look. ‘The effect of a proper dis- 
posal of light upon the feelings is by most people 
surprisingly neglected. I have no doubt, that as an 
habitual thing, it materially affects the character.— 
The disposition for study and thought is certainly 
dependant on it in no slight degree. What is more 
contemplative than the twilight of a deep alcove ina 
library’? What more awskens thought than the dim 
interior of an old church, with its massive and sha- 


ment, and to the development of the understanding; 
and a woman deficient in this respect may be of use 
in the government of our families, but cannot add to 
the enjoyment, nor fix the partiality of a man of 
taste.”? Since the days of St. Leon, the word by 
which the author conveyed his meaning has grown 
into disrepute; but the remark is still one of keen 
and observant diserimination. It refers to that sus- 
ceptibility to delicate attentions, that fine sense of the 
nameless and exquisite tendernesses of manner and 
thought, which constitute, in the minds of its pos- 
sessors, the deepest under-current of life—the felt 
and treasured, but unseen and inexpressible richness 
of affection. It is rarely found in the characters of 
men, but it outweighs, when it is, all grosser quali- 
ties—for its very possession implics a generous na~ 
ture, purity, fine affections, and a heart open to all 
the sunshine and meaning of the universe. It be- 
longs more to the nature of women, but, indispen- 
‘sable as it is to her character, it is, oltener than anv 
thing else, wanting. And, without it, what is she? 
What is love to a being of such dull sense that she 


‘hears only its common and audible language, and 

There may be fine luxury in furniture. A centre | sees nothing but what it brings toher feet to be eaten, 
table has a look of comfort, and a suspended stained | and worn, and looked upon. What is woman, if the 
lamp throws a mellow depth into the features. De- | impassioned language of the eye, or the deepened 
scending light is always the finest. I would have two | fulness of the tone, or the tenderness of a slight at- 
or three sofas, broad ‘and with loose cushions, and | tention, are things unnoticed and of no value—one 


dowy pillars? 


chairs of every description. There is a drawing-*oom | who answers you when you speak, smiles when you 


1 sometimes haunt which gives mealways an oriental 
feeling. ‘The chairs are of different and curious 
fashions, made to humour every possib}e weariness. 
A spice-lamp burns in the corner, and the pictures 
aré colonred of a pleasant tone, and the light is deli- 
ciously subdued and dreamy. Beauty looks better 
there than any where else. You might live an age 
in such a place without a turbulent thought. 
not like to see a room too neat, Thereis a naked- 
ness in it.- A dozen of your’tine old authors should 
lie on the table, and the last print. IL rather like the 


Freneh fashion ofa dondonniere, though that is, per- | 


haps, an extravagance. A coal fire is convenient, 
and more in keeping with the repose of a drawing- 
room. Your wood fire liasan annoying glare, and 
needs a troublesome at.ention. 1 do not object to it 
at a country tavern, % ere the host looks to it. 

Ihave an extravags at friend, who, at certain seasons 
of the year, becomcs economical, for the sake of a 
new sensation. Fle, says the contrast is quite excit- 
ing. 
odd humour. he appetites must be managed, or 
they lose their ‘ine edge, and it is as true of conver- 
sation and reading, as of eating and living luxurious- 
ly. The man who eats till his taste palls, destroys 
his afternoon. It is diffieult to break in upon an in- 
dulgence that youth and health have safely strength- 
ened into habit. But in this as in most other things, 
c’est premier pas qui coute, and there isa keen en- 
joym ent in rising from the table with the morning 
nerve renewed and vigorous. 

There is a management of one’s own familiar in- 
tersourse which is more neglected, and, at the same 
tio:e, more important to happiness than every other. 
It is particularly a pity that this is not oftener under- 
stood by newly married people. As far as my own 
observation goes, Lhave rarely failed to detect, far 
too early for my dream, signs of ill-disguised and 
disappointed weariness. It was not the re-action of 
excitement, not the return to the quiet ways of home, 
buta new manner, a forgetful indifference—believing 
itself concealed, and yet betrayed continually by un- 
conscious and irrepressible symptoms. I believed it 
resulted always from the same causes—partly that 
they saw each other too much, and partly that when 
the form of etiquette was removed, they forgotto retain 
its invaluable essence—an assiduous and minute dis- 
interestedness. It seems nonsense to lovers, but ab- 
sence is the seeret of respect, and therefore of affec- 


| a matter too little looked to. 
{ 


There is the root of much philosophy in his | 


‘tell her she is grave, assents simply to the expression 
‘of your enthusiasm, but has no dream beyond—no 
suspicion that she has not felt and reciprocated your 
| feelings as fully as you could expect or desire. It is 


Sensitive and ardent 


men too often marry with a blindfold admiration of 


mere goodness or loveliness. The abandon of mat- 


I do | rimony soon dissipates the gay dream, and they find 


themselves suddenly unsphered—linked indissolubly 
with affections strangely different from their own, 
‘and lavishing their only treasure on those who eau 
‘neither appreciate nor return it. The after life of 
such men is a stifling solitude of feeling. Their 
| avenues of enjoyment are their maniform sympathies, 
‘and when these are shut up and neglected, the heart 
\isdark, and they have nothing to do, thenceforwart's 
but to forget. 
 ‘Yhere are many who, possessed of the capacity 

for the more elevated affections, waste and lose it by 
“a careless, and often unconscious, neglect. It is not 
'a plant to grow untended. The breath of indiffer- 
_ence,or a rude touch, may destroy for ever its delicate 
‘texture. ‘To drop the figure, there is a daily atten- 
‘tion to the slight courtesies of life, and an artifice in 
| detecting the passing shadows of feeling, which alone 
ean preserve through life the freshness of passion, 
The easy surprises of pleasure, an earnest cheerful- 
ness of assent to slight wishes, the habitual respect 
to opinions, the polite abstinence from personal 
topics in the company of others, the assiduous and 
unwavering attention to her comfort at home ancl 
abroad, aud, above all, the absolute preservation, in 
private, of those proprieties of conversation and 
manner which are sacred before the world, are some 
of the thousand seerets of that happiness which age 
and habit alike fail to impayr or diminish, 

Spirit or Tite Parisian Jounnars.—The papers 
of this morning are wholly occupied with indignant 
lamentations over the fate of Warsaw; the opposition 
journals mingle with these Jamentations expressions 
of triumph at the defeat of Ministers on the propo- 
sition of M. Boissy d’Anglas, and anticipate with 
confidence the speedy fall of the Administration. 
The expression of M. Sebastiani, “J Jordre regne 
dans Varsovie,” is the object of strong and general 
animadversion inthe opposition papers, as exhibiting 
cold and heartless indifference to the fate of the Poles; 
hopes, however, are expressed that it is not yet too 
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late, and that France-will still march to'the assistance 


‘eled with a broad black band) terminates its article in 


-eollection of poems by J. M*Lellan, jr. formerly co- 


_as to their mental capabilities. The newspaper cri- 


“American poem, the work of years, to which we 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


of the wreck of the gallant army. ‘La Tribune (which, 
as well as the Journal du Commerce, appears encir- 


these words:—** Patriots of France! it is no longer 
tears, but force and union, which the revolution re- 
quires from you. ‘Poland has been betrayed by our 
Ministers; let it be proclaimed before the face of 
Europe, that in so doing they have also betrayed 
France.” The'two Ministerial Journals (Le Temps 
taking its rank among the opposition) confine them- 
selves to general expressions of regret at the fall of 
Warsaw, but expatiate on the baseness of those who 
would endeavour to take advantage of it for the pur- 
pose of exciting commotion. , 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Sarurpay, Novemser 12, 1831. 


THE FALL OF THE INDIAN. 
We have received, from the publishers at Boston, 
avery neat volume with this title. It embraces a 


editor of the Boston Patriot. The principal poem 
is entitled the Fall of the Indian, written in blank 
verse, and is, on the whole, a performance of more 
than ordinary merit. It is without affectation—is 
void of petty conceits—the thoughts are ennobling 
and patriotic—and the language chaste and often dig- 
wified. We think it a false step, however, in our 
young writers—one which is the offspring of a mor- 
bid and too precocious appetite for fame—to publish 
their early and immature productions in a volume, 
and thus to court criticism and invite investigation, 


tics of the day, are generally too lenient with such; 
and hence one great reason why we have no sterling 


might refer with national pride and pleasure. Our 
poets have all been spoiled in their setting out, by 
excessive and frequently unmerited praise. ’Tis true, 
Halleck, Bryant, Sprague and Willis have all con- 
tributed creditably to this department of our litera- 
ture, and so lavish has been the panegyric awarded 
them, that they appear satiated and satisfied, and de- 
termined to toil up the steeps of Parnassus no fur- 
ther. Yet what in reality have they accomplished? 
Refer to their productions, and you find they have 
respectively thrown off several very beautiful speci- 
mens of versification, betraying the innate faculty of 
‘@ true poet; but they have been mere specimens, and 


‘him calculated to place his name high among the 
sons of song, and to elevate him beyond the tens of 
thousands who have struggled for a moment on the 
hill side of Parnassus, then toppled headlong into 
the gulf beneath, the sooner he forsakes the Muses 
the better. 

We have not made these observations in order to 
decry the little volume before us. It has merits be- 
yond most publications of the kind and the day, but 
we nevertheless think it unwise in Mr. McLellan to 
have sanctioned its publication. The leading poem, 
from which the volume derives its title, oecupies but 
ten pages; according to the confession of its author, 
it was written while occupied with the multifarious 
duties connected with a daily journal, and hence, 
apart from its brevity snd want of a plot, it must be 
imperfect, and less maturely digested and construct- 
ed than an effort in which time, reflection and labour 
have been employed. A production, therefore, writ- 
ten under the disadvantages referred to, and of the 
character described, should not be ushered into the 
world for the purpose of invoking for its author re- 
putation. The idea is at once conveyed that he has 
here effected his utmost, and is willing to stand or 
‘fall with the reception of his progeny. We should 
be sorry to pronounce judgment upon Mr. McLel- 
lan if we deemed the Fall of the Indian displayed the 
utmost stretch of his mind and imagination, and the 
' most substantial foundation on which to build up his 
fame. We have only room for the following extract, 
which isa fair specimen of the whole performante, 
and, as will be seen, is very well done: 

‘*Oh! happy were thy people, Indian King! 
When these ark that Stand like bound, 
In their eternal grandeur, were thine own, 

And the everlasting hills were thine, 

Those wild, magnificent mountains, whose bright 
peaks, 

And vapory cones, forever in the sky 

Frown in majestic pomp. Thine were the lakes! 

Those lonely worlds of waters! beautiful! 

When the old trees that fringe their sedgy marge 

Were imagined in the motionless abyss, 

And the evening star smiled on the silver wave; 


Yet grand as the blue ocean, when the Night 

Hung o’er them with the Darkness and the Storm. 
All still and solitary slept the lakes 

In those primeval years, save when the wing 

Of the far-flying eagle, poised above 

The restless surge, or when the Indian bark 


should be perused only as earnests of something 
more laborious and of stronger character. We have 
no poem that for a moment can be placed in compe- 
tition with Campbell’s Gertrude or Pleasures of 
Hope—with Moore’s Lalla Rookh—with—but it is 
uanecessary to enumerate the splendid productions 
that add lustre to English literature. We met with 
some clever observations the other day in a New 
York periodical, which are apposite here. 


‘* The habit of attempting poetry is useful only to 
the writer, because it shows him how difficult it is to 
produce any thing new and readable in that way, and, 
therefore, affords him a kind of standard by which 
he may measure the immense superiority of those 
** choice and master spirits” who have succeeded. 
If they can strike out an undiscovered track in the 
realms of thought and feeling, or travel those already 
known with any wonderful grace of demeanor, it 
may be well to publish; but we fear, especially in 
our narrow streets, obstructed with hogsheads of mv- 
lasses and bales of cotton, it will be found at the best 
a fruitless trade. We have often wished we could 
follow a fine verse through all its wide journeyings— 
go with it into the store of the merchant—behind the 
eounter of the tradesman—into the laywer’s office— 
the doctor’s study—to the parlour of the belle, or the 
quiet and pleasantest of all seenes—the peaceful do- 
mestie circle, where the husband reads it over by the 
cheerful hearth, while the wife listens and is happ 
—it would be curious then to note down all the con- 
trasted thoughts and exclamations with which it 
would be received according to the difference of cha- 
racter, taste, or humour. We half suspect the best 
among the men of rhymes would be startled and 
shocked at the rude realities which the cherished and 


delicate offspring of his brain would too often be com- 
pelled to encounter.” 


The moral that we would deduce from all this is 
that it is the worst of vanity to write mere rhymes 
or pretty verses, and give them to the world ina 
volume as something that should be treasured in our 
libraries as useful matter, destined for immortality. 
A school boy can as well be taught to write verses as 
tolerable as half that we see in the newspapers and 
annuals, with their authors’ names pompously pre- 
fixed to them, as to read French or translate Virgil. 


Flew like a painted shaft across the wave. 
| High was the savage spirit then, and free . 
As the gay breeze that runs along the trees 
Sporting in mountain hoar, or valley dim, 
Répicing in its freedom! ; 
: When the woods, 

Put on thtir robe of blossoms, he would take 
His bow an rattling quiver, and for food 

Hunt the wilt animal, or cast his line 

Where the crear brook creeps thro’ the meadow 

green, 

Or sparkles frem its rocky basin’s brim: 

In many a brigtt cascade: and his garb 

Was skin of shagyy bear, or howling wolf, 

Slain in the darkling jorest. But when bigh 

In his bright chariot regal Autumn rode, 

And from his o’erflowing beaker showered down 
With prodigal hand, his many-coloured hues 
Upon the mossy woods, crimson and gold; 
Distaining the maple’s leef in scarlet dye, 

And the oak’s green coromal, like the dawn, 
Then gathered he the ripe fruits of the earth, . 
From the maze-planted glade, or the ear 

Of shining corn, full in its rustling husk, 

Or the wild-nuts, thick scattered xy the wind, 
And the rich black grape, whose ciusters bend 
With their delicious weight, the drooping vine, 
Over the lapsing current of the stream. 


So pass’d their even days—from year to year, 
Father and son possessed the land in peace, 
And were content and happy. When the sire 
Grew old; far-trayelled down the vale of years, 


Y | And happy on that last bright journey to-depart, 


‘That leadeth to the Indian’s paradise, 
Then piously the son hearsed him in earth; 
And in the wars and councils, filled his place. 


Then was the Indian Innocent! and his heart 
Glowed with a’ pure devotion as the voice 
Of Nature, eloquent, yet inaudible, 
Sank deep into his soul. Een the invisible wind 
That shook the forests, and the foamy sea 
Whose curling waves sport on the yellow beach, 
And the round, red moon, whose steady flame 
Made bright the Indian’s path upon the hills, 
And the innumerable stars that shine, 
Like jewels in the midnight firmament, 
And the beneficent sun, in whose broad track 
The seasons in harmonious order move; 
Had each, and all, a lesson for his heart; 
Teaching him the existence of a God, 
The eternal framer of the Universe; 
Who scooped the hollow vallies with his hand, 


‘There is no such thing as being half a poet—if the 


And to the heavens raised the everlasting hills, 


‘eandidate for poetic honours does not feel that within | 


AMERICAN POBTRY. 

A volume of poetry, very neatly got up, has just 
issued from the press of the Harpers of New York. 
It embraces some of the later and better productions 
of N. P. Willis, among them the poem delivered 
before the Society of United Brothers at Brown Uni- 
versity, the Dying Alchymist, Theben Ben Choret, 
and other fugitive pieces, which, from time.to time, 
have found a place in ourcolumns, We have looked 
over this little volume with pleasure, as confirming, 
in a great measure, all we have said of the character 
of Mr. Willis’s mind, as well as that of his poetry. 
He has fancy, a keen eye for nature, and a fine per- 
ception of the beautiful; but he lacks warmth, pas- 
sion, and a sympathy with the feelings he attempts 
to describe. His pictures are all drawn asif the eye 
and the imagination were to be consulted, and the 
mind dazzled and pleased, without the heart being 
touched. This is a great fault, and rendered still 
greater, because the omission is so palpable. There 
is much of prettiness, or, to use a favourite term of 
the poet, ‘* dreaminess,”’ in many of his pictures, as 
if the soul of the poet had been lost in the conceits of 
the fop, and the ear consulted rather than the under- 
standing. Wehave praised Willis much asa writer, 


too much, perhaps; but the praise was awarded with | 


a consciousness, that he has powers which, if properly 
matured and regulated, will one day contribute cre- 
ditably to American literature, and raise a monument 
to his own fame. 

This hope he has in a measure satisfied in the lit- 
tle work before us; but we still look forward to a 
nobler effort, one in which all his powers may be 
concentrated, and hence a nobler structure arise.— 
Denounced and lashed as he has been on the one 
hand, flattered aud eulogised on the other, fond of 
fashionable life, and addicted by habit to all the fol- 
lies and vanities which render a modern Brummell 
contemptible in the eyes of sober minded and intel- 
ligent men, itis not to be marvelled at that the poetry 
of Willis has become somewhat tinctured with his 
personal character, and shone out with the meretri- 
cious trappings of thought instead of the strength of 
thought itself, All these defects, it is to be hoped, 
time and experience will remedy, and as the fop in 
person passes away and becomes mellowed by years 
and shaken off by wisdom, so with the mind—it will 
lose its disposition to shine in vague conceits and 
pretty fancies, and become resolved into the stately 
temple of ripe and energetic sentiments. We have 
only space this morning for the following extract 
from the first poem. The writer is describing how 
valueless are the objects of earthly pursuit when con- 
trasted with peace of mind: : 


And these are the high idols of this world! 
Retreating shadows caught but at the grave— 
Mocking delusions, changing at the touch— 
Of one talse spirit the false children all. 

And yet, what godlike gifts neglected lie 
Wasting and marr’d in the forgotten soul! 
The finest workmanship of God is there. 
*T'is fleeter than the wings of light and wind; 
*Tis subtler than the rarest shape of air; 
Fire and wind and water do its will; 

Earth has no secret from its delicate eye; 
The air no alchymy it solveth not; 

The star-writ Heavens are read and understood, 
And every sparry mineral hath a name, 

And truth is recogniz’d, and beauty felt, 
And God’s own image stamp’d upon its brow. 


How can we ever be the slaves we are, 

With a sweet angel sitting in our breastg! 

How can we creep so lowly when our wings 

Tremble and plead for freedom! Look at him 

Who reads aright the image on his soul, 

And gives it nurture like a child of light, 

His life is calm and blessed, for his peace, 

Like a rich pearl beyond the diver’s ken, 

Lies deep in his own bosom. _ He is pure, 

For the soul’s errands are not done with men. 

His senses are subdued and serve the soul, - 

He feels no void, for every faculty 

Is used, and the fine balance of desire 

Is perfect, and strains evenly, and on. 

Content dwells with him, for his mind is fed, 

And Temperance has driven out unrest. 

He heaps no gold. It cannot buy him more 
- Of any thing he needs. The air of Heaven 

Visits no freshtier the rich man’s brow; 

He has his portion of each silver star 

Sent to his eye as freely, and the light 

Of the blest sun pours on his book as clear 

As on the golden missal of a king. 

The spicy flowers are free to him; the sward, 

And tender moss, and matted forest leaves 

Are as elastic to his weary feet; 

The pictures in the fountains, and beneath 

The spreading trees, fine pencilings of light, 


— 
Stay while he gazes on them; the bright birds 
Know ‘not that he is poor; and as he comes 
From his low roof at morn, up goes the lark 
Mounting and singing to the gate of Heaven. 
And merrily away the little brook 

Trips with its feet of silver, and a voice 
Almost articulate, of perfect joy. 

Air to his forehead, water to his lips, 

Heat to his blood come just as faithfully, 

And his own faculties as freely play. 

Love fills his voice with music, and the tear 
Springs at as light a bidding to his eye; 

And his free limbs obey him, and his sight 
Flies on its wondrous errands every where. 


We understand that Mr. W. will shortly proceed 
to Europe, visit Italy, &c. and we believe that the 
expectations which his friends entertain of his pro- 
ducing something during his absence or immediate- 


| ly after his return, worthy himself and the country, 


will not be disappointed. His little volume should 
be in the possession of all who love pure and beauti- 
ful sentiment and deseription. 


LIFE AND DEATH OF LORD FITZGERALD. 

The Harpers of New York have recently re-pub- 
lished, in two volumes, the Life and Death of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, by Thomas Moore. A new 
work compiled by Moore must always possess in- 
terest for the American public, with whom the au- 
thour of Lalla Rookh is so great a favourite. 

From the passages we have read we should pro- 
nounce this biography valuable. The New York 
American says of it:— 


Mr. Moore has not overcharged—on the contra 
he has perhaps sought too much to lighten—the wd ‘ 
shades of injustice and mis-government, whic 
forced Ireland into rebellion, and this, one of her 
noblest sons, to an early and violent death: the charm 
of the book, however, is in the letters of Lord Ed- 
ward himself: his warm affections, his simple tastes, 
his love of nature, his delight in scenes of peaceful 
and rural retirement, his attachment to his mother, 
so beautifully displayed in all his letters thoughts 
and actions, these qualities united to a high and a 
ing courage, to a vigorous and cultivated understand- 
ing, to a disdain of meanness of every sort, and to 
the greatest disinterestedness, constitute a character 
that no connection with conventional political crimes, 
can for a moment obscure. 

We have poe given such long extracts from 
this work, that we can now in justice to others only 
afford room fora single additional one. It refers to 
Lord Edward being wounded, then a very young of- 
ficer, at the fierce battle of Eutaw Springs, in S. C., 
during our revolutionary struggle. The’ kind negro 
who relieved and nursed him, was the faithful Tony, 
who never afterwards was parted from him. 


‘*The calm that succeeded Lord Rawdon’s depar- 
ture from South Carolina, owing to the activity with 
which he had retrieved the affairs of the royal forces, 
and thus established an equipoise of strength between 
the two parties, could be expecied, of course, onl 


| to last till one of them had become powerful enoug 


to disturb it. Accordingly, in the autumn, General 
Greene, having received re-inforcements from an- 
other quarter, proceeded, with his accustomed vigour, 
to resume offensive operations; and, by his attack 
upon Colonel Stuart at Eutaw Springs, gave rise to 
one of the best fought actions that had occurred dur- 
ing the war. Though the meed of vietory on this 
occasion was left doubtful between the claimants, 
that ef honour is allowed to have been fairly the due 
of both. So close, indeed, and desperate, was the 
encounter, that every officer engaged is said to have 
had personally, and hand to hand, an opportunity of 
distinguishing himself; and Lord Edward, who, we 
may take for granted, was among the foremost in the 
strife, received a seyere wound in the thigh, which 
left him insensible on the field. 

**In this helpless situation he was found by a poor 
negro, who carried him off on his back to his hut, 
and there nursed him most tenderly till he was well 
enough of his wound to bear removing to Charles- 
ton. ‘This negro was no other than the * faithful 
Tony,” whom, in gratitude for the honest creature’s 
kindness, he now took into his service, and who 
continued devotedly attached to his noble master to 
the end of his career.” 


. AMERICAN SPEAKER. 

A volunte with this title, comprising upwards of 
two hundred pages, has just been issued by Messrs. 
Kay & Mielke, of this city. It has been compiled 
by Thomas Hughs, Esq., the compiler of the Uni- 
versal Class Book and the American Popular Reader, 
and is designed for the use of schools. It embraces 
a selection of speeches, dialogues and poetry, made 
up with great discernment, we think, from the best 
authors, foreign and domestic, ancient and modern. 
Mr. Hughes is well caleulated to render such a book 
valuable, and from the perusal we have given many 
of the articles, we should suppose this ‘* Speaker” 
would soon find a place in most of our public semi- 
naries. The following observations of the compiler 
on reading, are worth quoting: 
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To read well, it must be natural, easy, and grace- 
ful. The reader supplies, by his manner, the best, 
and most beautiful colouring to the author’s thought; 
he imparts to it that which language, in its essential 
imperfection, is unable to give. He has to give life 
to the inanimate statue, and to breathe around the 
subject a fragrance. He has to ‘‘paint the lily,” and 
“throw a pertume on the violet.” 

But.how is this to be attained? First, trust to na- 
ture and good sense, and throw aside as worthless 
and barbarous, all the artificial systems which have 
been contrived. Let the student observe the conver- 
sation of well educated people, when under no con- 
straint; let him study the best speakers in the pulpit, 
on the stage, and at the bar, and observe how they 
produce effect. But let him beware of imitating even 
the best, and to endeavour to form for himselfa —_ 
which will, like his cast of thought, and every day 
manner, hang natural upon him; if he do this, and at 
the same time study to acquire a correct pronuncia- 
tion, and a clear and distinct utterance, he will have 

_ gained the object he has in view.” 


. Among the American writers, whose productions 
have been introduced into this volume, we observe 
with pleasure the names of Hopkinson, Brown, Can- 
ning, Payne, Webster, Everett, Ames, Clay, Ran- 
dolph, Halleck, Bryant, Adams, and others. 


A third edition, revised and corrected, of Mr. 
Thomas Randolph’s Practical Teacher, has just been 
published by Uriah Hunt, No. 19 north Third street. 
It is intended as an early and rational introduction 
to Arithmetic, designed for beginners of every age, 
adapted to every mode of instruction, and particu- 
larly the monitorial. Mr. Randolph’s system is 
highly recommended by those who have practised 
it, and as his publication has already reached a third 
edition, we may presume it successful and valuable. 


Travetters’ Guivr.—A very useful publication, 
entitled the Stage Register, is issued from the office 
of the Boston Traveller, which particularly com- 
‘mends itself to the attention of strangers in this coun- 
try, and travellers in general. It contains a list of 
all the stage and steamboat lines in the United States, 
with their time of starting, terms of passage, &c. It 
is really a valuable compilation, and is issued every 
two months. 


THE JOURNAL OF GEOLOGY—AUDUBON. 
The Monthly American Journal of Geology, for 
November, has just been issued. It contains several 
interesting and well written articles, that may be read 
with profit as well by the geologist as the general 
reader. A letter from Col. Abert, of the United 
States Topographical Engineers, to Dr. Harlan of 
this city, is published in this number. The writer 
had recently seen the American ornithologist, Audu- 
bon, of whose plan he thus speaks:—‘‘ His plan is 
first to examine the peninsula of Florida; then the 
regions west of the Mississippi, Mexico, and, if pos- 
sible, to penetrate into California. He also contem- 
plates. crossing the Rocky mountains, and pursuing 


the Columbia river to its mouth, and thinks that he | 5* 


will be absent from us about two years, He is full 
of the most interesting anecdotes of the habits of 
animals, the result of his personal observations, when 
alone and in'the wilderness, where undisturbed na- 
ture is found in all her grandeur, simplicity, and 
originality. TL urged him to give these to the public, 
in the course of his publications: he said that he pro- 
bably might, but that city naturalists were so unused 
to observing the habits of animals, where alone they 
could be observed to advantage, that he must yet 
wait, till some other adventurer had witnessed simi- 
Jar scenes. But how few are there, who, to the ne- 
eessary enterprise, add qualifications requisite for 
such pursuits, and how long may we not, therefore, 
wait for such corroboration. I hope he will abandon 
this feeling of delicacy, and in his concluding volume, 
enrich our knowledge of animals by the many inte- 
resting facts of their habits, which he has on record. 
With so intelligent a mind, controlled by sound judg- 
ment and great moral and physical courage, it ap- 
pears to me an injustice to our own understanding, 
to doubt the anecdotes which he relates of his own 
observation. I would as soon think of doubting the 
existence of the new birds he delineates, because he 
has not done what was impossible for him to do un- 
der the circumstances in which he was placed—pre- 
served their skins, and deposited them in our mu- 
seums.”? 

Of the same enterprising naturalist, the editor of 
the Journal, Mr. Featherstonhaugh, says: ‘* We are 
gratified in being able to state, that he was received 
in the most cordial manner at Washington, and that 
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the distinguished gentlemen in authority there, have 
given him such letters to the military posts on the 
frontiers, as will assure him the aid and protection 
his personal safety may require. We anticipate the 
most interesting reconnoisances, both geological and 
zoological, from this enterprising naturalist, who is 
accompanied by Mr. Lehman, as an assistant drafts- 
iman, and by an assistant collector, who came with 
him from Europe. Ina recent letter from Virginia, 
he says, ‘The weather is pretty cool, and the land 
birds all gone south: I intend to push for the Flori- 
das, to overtake the fellows ere they cross the Gulf.’ ” 


A prospectus has been issued for a new paper to 
be published in New York, to be entitled the ‘‘WVew 
York Traveller.” It is to be published every Wednes- 
vay morning, to be ‘‘devoted to the interests, merits 
and convenience of the public generally, and to tra- 
vellers especially,” and to be edited by John Thomas 
and Freeman Hunt. Terms, three dollars per an- 
num. 


~~ The conduct of the French Government, with re- 
gard to Italy, Austria, and Poland, has indeed been 
shameful. It will rise up in judgment against that 
government yet. The character of La Fayette seems 
to shine out in bold relief, brighter and brighter, 
with every act of his life. He will yet, if suffered 
to live, do much for the cause of liberty and consti- 
tutional government in Europe. On the fourteenth of 
August last, in the Chamber of Deputies, his speech 
was particularly distinguished for its eloquence and 
force of reasoning. We have only space for a few 


passages. 

What was the state of Piedmont at the time of our 
revolution, when the Italians must have known the 
professions of non-intervention which were made in 
this place? I will not repeat what I have often said 
upon certain definitions of our system made at this 
tribunal, to which the ‘government of the King ap- 
pears to me to have given its assent. I would rather 
quote the words of the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and of the President of the Council; both establish 
the principle of non-intervention, such as I had my- 
self established it. 

From that it ‘is natural that Italy should have 
thought that if she commenced her revolution, Aus- 
tria would not be permitted to interfere with it. I 
will say now, and I do not think that the Ministers 
will contradict me, if the Italian States had known 
of the official despatches in which we declared that 
France would not suffer this intervention, their con- 
fidence would have been still greater. 

It was, then, for usa question of policy, of liberty, 
of national independence. 

The Minister of Public Worship has just made it 
a question of Catholicism: You will allow me to 
examine it under the first relation. 

Modena commenced her revolution and finished 
it; it was sudden as ours, generous as ours; the 


1 Duke of Modena, to whom I will not compare 


Charles X., for all know what the Duke of Modena 
is,—none can be compared to him, unless perhaps 
the man to whom the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
ve the title of Monster in this place—(general 
laugh)—this Duke of Modena, I say, was conducted 
out of his territory with the same generosity as 
Charles X.; the route indeed was shorter, but the 
protection was the same. The revolution spread af- 
terwards tq Parma, to Bologna, to Romagna. 

I would remark in this place, that the troops 
which were to enter Rome, stopped from a motive 
similar to those which the Minister of public instruc- 
tion has just displayed to you. Until then, Romagna 
alone was concerned, and not the seat of the empire; 
where, however, the citizens have, as elsewhere, the 
right to know how they are governed. 

At last Austria commenced its invasion: how could 
the Italians avoid being deceived, when the French 
legations were so themselves? Recall to yourselves 
on this subject, the letter which arrived on the fourth, 
and which could not be deliberated upon until the 
morning of the eighth or ninth. (The Ministers will 
be able to give us some explanations.) Well, it was 
agreed that we would oppose the entrance of the 
Austrians. I will not not examine here, if not to 
consent, or to permit, are different things. ‘That may 
be suitable to trifling affairs, but it does not suit the 
dignity of the French nation. — 

i ask, then, why nothing was done to stop Austria 
in her movement? I do not seek to bring accusations; 
I know that it belongs only to the wisdom of the 
Chamber to pronounce on Austrian intervention. 
This is the principal object of my amendment. 


A late number of the London Spectator asks the 
question,—If the Lords refuse to pass the Reform 
Bill, will Earl Grey go out? and answers it thus:— 
‘* The question to be solved is not whether office 
be necessary to Earl Grey, but whether, under exist- 
ing cireumstances, Earl Grey be necessary to office. 
This is our only concern. We shall best arrive at 
its solution by considering the consequences of a dis- 


solution of his Ministry. An Anti-Reform Cabinet 


might be formed. The Commons might be put 
down; the King, the Minister, and the Peers, might 
govern the empire. In other words, an absolute Mo- 
narchy might be established. If the people did not 
resist—well: if they did, a civil war would be the is- 
sue. It is evident that an Anti-Reform Ministry 
must put down the Commons; they could not hold 
power for a week with the present House, and the 
present is the most tolerant that an Anti-Reform Mi- 
nistry will ever have to deal with. Itis equally evi- 
dent that resistance could hardly fail to follow. One 
consequence, therefore, of Earl Grey’s resignation, 
would be a civil war, which nothing but its immedi- 
ate restoration to power could avert. ‘To resign to 
an Anti-Reform Ministry, would thus be a danger- 
ous tampering with the peace of the country.” 


A SCURVY HOAX. 

The editors of the New York Courier played off 
a novel hoax on several of their contemporaries of 
the morning press the other day, which is pronounced 
by those contemporaries a very scurvy ‘performance. 
We quote the articles from the Courier and from the 
Journal of Commerce, in order to show to what an 
| extent the spirit of competition is carried on by some 
_of our New York. brethren, and’ with no design to 
applaud this hoaxing business, although we may 
laugh at it, or to take sides with either of the parties 
in the controversy. 

From the New York Courier. 

Tue Brrer Brr.—We have been so frequently an- 
noyed at the practice of the Daily Journals borrow- 
ing our news, and giving no credit for it, that we re- 
solved to set a trap, to catch some of the rats who 
nibble at our cheese; and above all, to prove what 
they stoutly deny, to wit: that they do crib from our 
paper, and do noé give that credit which common ho- 
nesty requires, 

Accordingly before our form went to press yester- 
day morning, we caused a fictitious arrival to be an- 
nounced in a few impressions, and wrote an account 
of news from Europe, contradicting the fall of War- 
saw, detailing the particulars of a splendid Polish 
victory, with sundry other plausible items, and took 
such steps that some of our contemporaries obtained 
the paper, but unfortunately not early enough to pub- 
lish the news entire. 

We must occasionally bait our trap with such kind 
of mouldy crusts, in order to catch the Journals fla- 
grante delicto, Of what use are our painful exer- 
tions—nights of heavy labour, immense expenditure 
of money to give the earliest news, if the sleepy edi- 
tors can run their scissors through our news, and 
palm upon the public the fruits of our industry for 
their own? We must make them honest, and the 
hoax they have been led to practice upon their pa- 
trons should recoil on them. They must not quote 
us as the cause, but their own indolence and want of 
common courtesy and honesty. ‘They are welcome 
to all our news—they may borrow what they please 
from our columns, but they must let their readers 
know that they are indebted to our industry, or we 
will put them on the black list. We ask fair play— 
nothing else. 


The Journal of Commerce it seems was among the 
presses deceived by this fictitious news, and gave a 
portion of it in a part of their impression. At this 
the Courier laughs heartily, and the Journal of Com- 
merece comments thus:— 


The following fabrications appeared in part of the 
edition of the Courier and Enquirer yesterday. The 
exaggerations and perversions seem to be somewhat 
greater than usual. Care was takenthat a copy should 
reach the offices of the other morning papers, at an 
early hour. We received one just as our paper was 
going to press, and from that time until morning, 
enjoyed the satisfaction of believing the brave Poles 
triumphant. If the design of the Courier was to hoax 
the editors of the other papers, it failed almost en- 
tirely. But if it had succeeded, the public would 
have been the principal sufferers. The news would 
have gone off in various directions by the morning 
mails and steamboats, and the feelings of the com- 
munity would have been tantalized on a’subject in 
which their sympathies are too deeply interested to 
be wantonly sported with, In apne of this sort, 
we can see neither wit nor reason. Here are some 
fifty or hundred falsehoods, deliberately told, we must 
suppose, for the fun of a laugh at any one who should 
think well enough of their authors to take them for 
treth. Such fun would be condemned in boys on 
April fool’s day, if it did mischiet; much more will it 
be required of full-grown men, that they should buy 
their fun at a cheaper rate, than by trifling with the 
sensibilities of a whole community. 


Here follows a column of invented news, which, 
of course, it is unnecessary to publish. 


Domestic tragedies have crowded upon us in abun- 
, dance of late. Within a few months we have had 
near half a dozen produced in Philadelphia or New 
York, among which the Gladiator appears to have 
met with the most decided success, We learn from 


the New York Evening Post, that Doctor Bird, the 


author of that production, has been for some time 
past engaged in another subject connected with cer- 
tain interesting incidents in the history of South Ame- 
rica, and that he has made such progress in his drama, 
that itis anticipated Mr. Forrest will be able to bring 
it out in the course of the present season. The Park 
Theatre will probably be selected for the purpose. 

The Post adds:—** By the way, speaking of Mr. 
Forrest, his recent engagement in Philadelphia was, 
we are informed, successful beyond precedent in the 
theatrical annals of that city. His eight nights aver- 
aged eight hundred dollars each, which is within one 
hundred dollars of the capacity of the house, and at 
the prices of the Park Theatre, would have been 
equivalent to nearly eleven hundred dollars. In our 
city, the new tragedy of Waldemar, which has had 
two successful representations, is now, we perceive, 
announced for a third. Mr. Kean has been much 
and justly praised for the personation of the hero, and 
Mrs. Sharpe is also commended for her performance 
of Hersilia, The third representation of Waldemar 
is announced for the author’s benefit.” 


The prize tragedy of Dz Lana attracted a large 
audience to the Arch Street Theatre on Monday 
evening. It may be said to have succeeded fully, 
and is equal to the Gladiator in every thing but stage 
effect. Miss Pelby performed the part assigned her 
with great propriety and skill. She promises to 
become a fine aetress. Scott, Pelby, and Murdock, 
were highly successful in their respective parts. 
The latter, as the former, is rapidly gaining ground 
in public estimation. 


Master Burke was greeted as usual, by a large 
audience, at the Chesnut Street Theatre, on Monday 
evening. 


The New York Gazette says—‘* The ship Cam- 
bria, from London, which arrived here yesterday 
forenoon, has on board two royal tigers, two leo- 
pards, one zebra, three hyenas, a kangaroo, one 
elephant, and four monkeys—quite a party.” 


SELECTIONS. 


A CHAPTER FROM THE ‘* BRAVO,” 
COOPER'S LAST NOVEL. 
Here art thou in appointment fresh and fair, 
Anticipating time with starting courage. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


It has been seen that the gondolas, which were to 
contend in the race, had been towed towards the 
place of starting, in order that the men might enter 
on the struggle with undiminished vigor. In this 
precaution, even the humble and half-clad fisher- 


man had not been neglected, but his boat, like the | 


others, was attached to the larger barges to which 
this duty had been assigned. Still, as he passed 
along the canal, before the crowded balconies and 
groaning vessels which lined its sides, there arose 
that scornful and deriding laugh, which seems ever 
to grow more strong and bold, as misfortane weighs 
most heavily on its subject. 

The old man was not unconscious of the remarks 
of which he was the subject; and, as itis rare indeed 
that our sensibilities do dot survive our better for- 
tunes, even he was so far conscious of a fall as not 
to be callous to contempt thus openly expressed.— 
He looked wistfully on every side of him, and seem- 
ed to search, in every eye be encountered, some 
portion of the sympathy ‘which his meek and hum- 
bled feelings still craved. But even men ofhis caste 
and profession threw jibes upon his ear; and though, 
of all the competitors, perhaps the one whose mo- 
tives most hallowed hisambition, he was held to be 
the only. proper subject of mirth. For the solution 
of this revolting-trait of human character, we are 
not to look to Venice and her institutions, since it 
is known that none are so arrogant, on occasions, as 
the ridden, and that the abject and insolent spirits are 
usually tenants of the same bosom. « 

The movement of the boats brought those of the 
masked waterman and the subject of these taunts side 
by side. 

fr Thou art not the favourite in this strife,” observ- 
ed the former, when a fresh burst of jibes were 
showered on the head of his unresisting associate. — 
‘* Thou hast not been sufficiently heedful of thy at- 
tire, for this is a town of luxury, and he who would 
meet applause must appear on the canals in the guise 
of one less borne upon by fortune.” 

‘¢ | know them! I know them!” returned the fish- 
erman; ‘* they are led away by their pride, and they 
think ill of one who cannot share in their vanities.— 
But, friend unknown, I have brought with me a face 
which, old though it be, and wrinkled, and worn by 
the weather, like the stones of the sea shore, 1s une 
covered to the eye, and without shame.” 

‘* There may be reasons, which thou knowest not, 
why I wear a mask. But if my face be hid, the limbs 
are bare, and thou seest there is no lack of sinews to 
make good that which I have undertaken, Thou 
shouldst haye thought better of the matter, ere thou 
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uttest thyself in the way of so much mortification. 
Defeat will not cause the people to treat thee more 
tenderly.” 

‘If my sinews are old and stiffened, Signor Mask, 
they are long used to toil. As to shame, if itis a 
shame to be below the rest of mankind in fortune, it 
will not now come for the first time. A heavy sor- 
row hath befallen me, and this race may lighten the 
burthen of grief. I shall not pretend that J hear this 
laughter, and all these scornful speeches, as one lis- 
tens to the evening breeze on the Lagunes—for a 
man is still a man, though he lives with the hum- 
blest, and eats of the coarsest. But let it pass; Sant’ 
Antonio will give me heart to bear it!” 

‘¢ Thou hast.a stout mind, fisherman; and I would 
gladly pray my patron to grant thee a strouger arm, 
but that I have much need of this victory myself.— 
Wilt thou be content with the second prize, if by any 
manner of skill, I might aid thee in thy efforts’—for 
I suppose the metal of the third is as little to thy 
taste as itis to my own.” 

‘* Nay, I count not on gold or silver.” 

‘¢Can the honour of such a struggle awaken the 
pride of one like thee?” 

The old man looked earnestly at his companion; 
but he shook his head, without answer. Fresh mer- 
riment, at his expense, caused him to bend his face 
towards the scoffers, and he perceived they were just 
then, passing a numerous group of his fellows of the 
Lagunes, who seemed to feel that his unjustifiable 
ambition reflected, in some degree, on the honour of 
their whole body. 

‘¢ How now, old Antonio!” shouted the boldest of 
the band—“ is it not enough that thou hast won the 
honours of the net, but thou wouldst have a golden 
oar at thy neck?” 

Hed, shall yet see him of the senate!” cried a se- 
cond. 

‘* He standeth in need of the horned bonnet for 
his naked head,’’ continued a third. ** We shall see 
the brave Admiral Antonio, sailing in the Buceutaur, 
with the nobles of the land!” 

' Their sallies were succeeded by hoarse laughter. 
Even the fair in the balconies, were not uninfluenced 
by these constant jibes, and the apparent discrepancy 
between the condition and the means of so unusual a 
pretender to the honour of the regatta. The pur- 
pose of the old man wavered; but he seemed goaded 
by some inward incentive that still enabled him to 
maintain his ground. His companion closely watech- 
ed the varying expression of a countenance that was 
far too little trained in deception to conceal the feel- 
ing within; and, as they approached the place of start- 
ing, he again spoke. 

_ ** Thou mayest yet withdraw,” he said,—‘* why 

should one of thy years make the little time he has 
to stay bitter, by hearing the ridicule of his associates 
for the rest of his life?” 

“*St. Anthony did a great wonder, when he caus- 
ed the fishes to come upon the waters to hear his 


render skill, ina gondolier, one of the most delicate 
branches in the waterman’s art, as it is clear that mus- 
cular strength alone, though of great aid, can avail 
but little in such a practice. 

The great canal of Venice, following its windings, 
being more than a league in length, the distance in 
the present race was reduced nearly half, by causing 
the boats to start frnm the Rialto. At this point, 
then, the gondolas were all assembled, attended by 
those who were to place them. As the whole of the 
population which, before, had been extended along 
the whole course of the water, wasnow crowded be- 
tween the bridge and the Bucentaur, the long and 
graceful avenue resembled a vista of human heads. It 
was an imposing-sight to look along that bright and 
living lane, and the hearts of each competitor beat 
high, ashope, or pride, or apprehension, became the 
feeling of the moment. 

“Gino of Calabria,” cried the marshal who placed 
the gondolas, ‘‘thy station is on the right. Take it 
and St. Januarius speed thee!” 

The Servitor of Don Camilio assumed his oar, and 
the boat glided gracefully into its birth. 

**Thou comest next, Enrico of Fusina, Call stout- 
ly on thy Paduan patron, and husband thy strength; 
for none of the main have ever yet borne away a prize 
in. Venice.” 

He then summoned, in succession, those whose 
names have not been mentioned, and placed them, 
side by side, in the centre of the canal. 

‘‘Here is place for thee, Signore,” continued the of- 
ficer, inclining his head to the unknown gondolier, 
for he had imbibed the general impression, that 
the face of some young patrician was concealed be- 


cious fair. ‘* Chance hath given thee the extreme 
left.” 

served the masker, as he drove his own gondola into 
its station. 

**Does the hoary fool persist in exposing his vanity 
andjhis rags to the best of Venice?” 

** T cau take place in the rear,” meekly observed 
Antonio. “There may be those in the line it doth not 
become one like me to crowd; and 
the oar, more or less, can differ but little, in so long 
a strife. 


remain.” 

‘*1f it be your pleasure, Signore, I would rather 
see what St. Anthony may do for an old fisherman, 
who has prayed to him, night and morning, these 
sixty years.” 

‘* Itis thy right; and, as thou seemest content with 
it, keep the place thou hast in the rear. It is only 
occupying it a little earlier than thou wouldst other- 
wise. Now, recall the rules of the games, hardy 
gondoliers, and make thy last appeal to thy patrons. 
There is to be no more crossings or other foul ex- 


pedients; nought except ready oarsand nimble wrists. 


_ preaching, and I will not show a cowardly heart ata | He who varies, needlessly, from his line until he 


moment when there is most need of resolution.” ‘ 


The masked waterman crossed himself devoutly; 
and relinquished all further design to persuade the 
ofker to abandon the fruitless contest, he gave ail his 


thoughts to his own interest in the coming struggle. | 


leadeth, shall be recalled by name; and whoever is 
guilty of any act to spoil the sports, or otherwise to 
offend the patricians, shall be both checked and pu- 
nished. Be ready for the signal.” 

‘The assistant, who was in a strongly manned boat, 


The narrowness of most of the canals of Venice, | fell back a little, while runners, similarly equipped, 


with the innumerable angles and the constant pass- 
ing, have given rise to a fashion of construction and | 


of rowing, that are so. peculiar to that city and its im- 


went ahead to order the curious from the water.— 
These preparations were scarcely made, when a sig- 
nal floated on the nearest dome. It was repeated 


mediate dependencies, as to require some explana-| on the campanile, and a gun was fired at the arsenal. 


tion. The reader has doubtless already understood | 
that a gondola is along, narrow, and light boat— | 
adapted to the use of the place, and distinet from the | 
The distance between | 

the dwellings, on most of the canals, is so small, that, 
the width of the latter does not admit of the use of 


oars on both sides at the same time. The necessity | 


wherries of all other towns. 


of constantly turning aside to give room for others, | 


and the frequency of the bridges and the corners, | 
have suggested the expediency of plating the face of | 
the waterman in the direction in which the boat is_ 
steering, and of course keeping him on his feet. As 

every gondola, when fully equipped, has its pavilion | 
in the centre, the height of the latter renders it nt- | 
cessary to place him whe steers on such an elevation | 
as will enable him to overlook if. From these se- | 
veral causes, a one-oared boatin Venice is propelled | 
by a gondolier, who stands on a littie angular deck | 
in its stern, formed like the low roof of the house— | 
and the stroke of the oar is given by a push, instead | 
of a pull, as is common elsewhere. This habit of | 
rowing erect, however, which is usually done by a) 
forward, instead of a backward, movement of the} 
body,‘is not unfrequent in all the ports of the Medi- 
terranean, though in no other is there a boat which | 
resembles the gondola in all its properties, or uses. 
The upright position of the gondolier requires that 
the pivot on which the oar rests, should have a cor- 
responding elevation; and there is, consequently, a 
species of bumkin, raised from the sides of the boat, 
to the desired height, and which, being formed of a 
erooked and very irregular knee of wood, has two or 
three row locks, one above the other, to suit the sta- 
ture of different individuals, or to give a broader ora 
narrower sweep of the blade, as the movement shall 
require. 

«As there is frequent occasion to cast the oar from 
one of these row-!ocks to the other, and not unfre- 
quently to change its side, it rests in a very open body, 
and the instrument is kept in its place by great dex- 
terity alone, and by a perfect knowledge of the means 
of accommodating the foree and the rapidity of the 
effort to the forward movement of the boat and the 
resistance of the water. All these difficulties united 


A deep but suppressed murmur arose in the throng, 
which was as quickly succeeded by suspense. 

Each gondolier had suffered the bows of his boat 
to incline slightly towards the left bank of the canal, 
as the jockey is seen, at the starting post, to turn his 
courser aside, in order to repress its ardour or divert 
its attention. But the first'long and broad sweep of 
the oar brought them all ina line again, and away 
they glided in a body. 

For the firet few minutes there was no difference 
in speed, nor any sign by which the instructed might 
detect the probable evidence of defeat or success. — 
‘The whole ten, which formed the front Jine, skimm- 
ed the water with equal velocity, beak to beak, as if 
some secret attraction held each in its place, whilst 
the humble, though equally light bark of the fisher- 
man steadily kept its position in the rear. 

‘The boats were soon held incommand, The oars 
got their justest poise and widest sweep,and the wrists 
of the men accustomed to their play. The line began 
to waver. It undulated, the glittering prow of the 
one protruding beyond the others, and themit chang- 
ed itsform. Enrico of Fusina shot ahead, and, pri- 
vileged by success, he insensibly sheered more into 
the centre of the canal, avoiding, by the change, the 
eddies and the other obstructions of the shore. ‘This 
maneuvre, which, in the language of the course, 
would have been called ‘* taking the track,” had the 
additional advantage of throwing upon those who fol- 
lowed some trifling impediment from.the back wa- 
ter. The sturdy and practised Bartolomeo of the 
Lido, as his companions usually called him, came 
next, occupying the space on his leader’s quarter, 
where he suffered by the reaction caused by the stroke 
of his oar. “The gondolier of Don Camillo, also, 
soon shot out of the crowd, and was seen plying his 
arm vigorously still further to the right, and a little 
inthe rear of Bartolomeo. Then came, in the cen- 
tre of the canal, and near as might be in the rear of 
the triumphant waterman of the main, adense body, 
with little order and varying positions, compelling 
each other to give way, and otherwise increasing the 
difficulties of their struggle. More to the left, and 


neath the mask, to humour the fancy of some capri- | 


“Thou hast forgotten to call the fisherman, ob- 


few strokes of 


‘*Thou hadst better push modesty to discretion,and | 


sweep of his oar, was the masked competitor, whose 
pryeres seemed retarded by some unseen cause, for 
e gradually fell behind all the others, until several 
boats’ lengths of open water lay between him, and 
even the group of his nameless opponents. Still he 
plied his arms steadily and with sufficient skill. 

As the interest of mystery had been excited in his 
favour, a rumour passed up the canal that the young 
cavalier had been little favoured by fortune in the 
choice of a boat. Others, who reflected more deeply 
on causes, whispered of the folly of one of his ha- 
bits, taking the risk of mortification by a competi- 
tion with men whosedlaily labour had hardened their 
sinews, and whose practice enabled them to judge 
closely of every chance of the race. But when the 
eyes of the multitade turned from the cluster of 
passing boats to the solitary barge of the fisherman, 
who came singly on in the rear, admiration was again 
turned to derision. ' 

Antonio had cast aside the cap, he wore of wont, 
and the few straggling hairs that were left streamed 
about his hollow temples, leaving the whole of his 
swarthy features exposed to view. More than once, 
as the gondola came on, his eyes turned aside re- 
proachfully, as if he keenly felt the stings of so many 
unlicensed tongues applied to feelings, which, 
though blunted by his habits and condition, were far 
from extinguished. Laugh rose above laugh, how- 
ever, and taunt succeeded taunt, more bitterly, as the 
boats came among the gorgeous palaces, which lined 
the canal nearer to the goal. It was not that the 
owners of these lordly piles indulged in the unfeel- 
ing triumph, but that their dependants, constantly 
subject themselves tothe degrading influence of a 
superior presence, let loose the long-pent torrents of 
| their arrogance, on the head of the first unresisting 
| subject which offered. 

Antonio bore all these jibes manfully, if not in 
tranquillity, and always without retort, until he again 
approached the spot occupied by his companions of 
the Lagunes. Here his eye sunk under the reproaches, 
and his oar faltered. The taunts and denunciations 
increased as he lost ground, and there was a moment 
when the rebuked and humbled spirit of the old man 
seemed about to relinquish the contest. But, dash- 
ing a hand across his brows, as if to clear a sight 
which had become dimmed and confused, he conti- 
nued to ply the oar, and, happily, he was soon past 
the point most trying to his resolution. From this 
/moment the cries against the fisherman diminished, 

and, as the Bucentaur, though still distant, was now 
_in sight, interest in the issue of the race absorbed all 
other feelings. 

Enrico still kept the lead, but the judges of the 
gondolier’s skill began to detect signs of exhaustion, 
in his faltering stroke. The waterman of the Lido 
pressedl him hard, and the Calabrian was drawing 
more into a line with them both. At this moment, 
too, the masked competitor exhibited a force and 
skill that none had expected to see in one of his sup- 
posed rank. His body was thrown more upon the 
effort of the oar, and as his leg was stretched behind 
to aid the stroke, it discovered a volume of muscle, 
and an excellence of proportion that excited murmurs 
of applause.—The consequence was soon apparent. 
His gondola glided past the crowd, in the centre of 
the canal, and by a change that was nearly insensible, 
he became the fourth in the race. The shouts 
which rewarded his success had searcely parted from 
the multitude, ere their admiration was called to a 
new and an entirely unexpected aspect in the strug- 

le. 

7 Left to his own exertions, and less annoyed by that 
derision and contempt, which often defeats even 
more generous exertions, Antonio had drawn nearer 
to the crowd of nameless competitors, 
distinguished in this narrative, there were seen, in 
that group of gondoliers, faces well known on the 
canals of Venice, as belonging to watermen, in, whose 
dexterity and force the city took pride. Either 
favoured by his isolated position, or availing himself 
of the embarrassment these men gave to-each other, 
the despised fisherman was seen a little on their left 
coming up a breast, with a stroke and velocity that 
promised further success.—-The expectation was 
quickly realized. He passed them all, amid a dead 
and wondering silence, and took his station, as filth 
in the struggle. 

From this moment all interest in those who form- 
ed the vulgar mass was lost. Every eye was turned 
towards the front, where the strife increased at each 
stroke of the oar, and where the issue began to as- 
sume a new and doubful character. ‘The exertions 
of the wuterman of Fusina were seemingly redou- 
bled, though his boat went no faster. The gondola 
of Bartolomeo shot past him; it was followed by 
those of Gino and the masked gondolier, while not 
a ory betrayed the breathless interest of the multi- 
tucie, 

But when the boat of Antonio also’ swept abead, 
there arose such a hum of yoices as escapes a throng, 
when a sudden and violent change of feeling is pro- 
duced in their wayward sentiments. Enrico was 
frantic with the disgrace. He urged every power of 
his frame to avert the dishonour, with the desperate 
energy of an Italian, and then he cast himself into 
the bottom of the gondola, tearing his hair and weep- 
ing, inagony. His example was followed by those 
in the rear, though with more governed feelings, for 
they shot aside among the boats which lined the ca- 
nal, antl were lost to view. . 

From this open and unexpected abandonment of 
the struggle, the spectators got the surest evidence 
of its desperate character. But as man has little 


so near to the palaces as barely to allow room for the 


syrapathy for the unfortunate, when his feelings are 


Though un- | 


excited by competition, the defeated were quick! 
forgotten. The name of Bartolomeo was borne hi 
upon the winds, by a thousand voices, and his fel- 
lows of the Piazzetta and the Lido, called on him, 
aloud, to die for the honour of their craft. Well 
did the sturdy gondolier answer to their wishes, for 
palace after palace was left behind, and no further 
change was made in the relative position of the boats. 
But, like his predecessor’, the leader redoubled his 
efforts, with a diminished effect, and Venice had the 
mortification of seeing a stranger leading one of the 
most brilliant of her regattas. Bartolomeo no soon- | 
er lost place, than Gino, the masker, and the de- 
spised Antonio, in tarn, shot by, leaving him, who 
had so lately been first in the race, the last. — He did 
not, however, relinquish the strife, but continued to 
struggle with the energy of one who merited a bet- 
ter fortune. 

When this unexpected and entirely new character 
was given to the contest, there still remained abroad 
sheet of water, between the advancing gondolas and 
the goal. Gino led, and with many favourable symp- 
toms of his being able to maintain his advantage. 
He was encouraged by the shouts of the multitade, 
who now forgot his Calabrian origin, in his success, 
while many of the serving men of his master, cheer- 
ed him on by name. All wouldnotdo. ‘The mask- 
ed waterman, for the first time, threw the grandeur 
of his skill and foree into the oar. The ashen instru- 
ment bent to the power of an arm, whore strength 
appeared to increase at will, and the movements of 
his body became as rapid as the leaps of the gray- 
hound. The pliant gondola obeyed, and amid a 
shout whieh passed from the Piazzetta to the Rialto, 
it glided ahead. 

If success gives force and increases the physical 
and moral energies, there is a fearful and certain re- 
action in defeat. ‘The follower of Don Camillo was 
no exception to the general law, and when the mask- 
ed competitor passed him, the boat of Antonio fol- 
lowed as if it were impelled by the same strokes. 
The distance between the two leading gondolas even 
now seemed to lessen, and there was a moment of 
breathless interest, when all three expected to see 
the fisherman, in despite of his years and boat, shoot- 
ing past his rival. 

ut expectation was deceived. He of the mask, 
notwithstanding his previous efforts, seemed te sport 
with the toil, so ready was the sweep of his oar, so 
sure his stroke, and so vigorous the arm by which 
it was impelled. Nor was Antonio an antagonist to 
despise. If there was less of the grace of a prac- 
tised gondolier of the canals in his attitudes, than in 
those of his companions, there was no relaxation in 
the force of his sinews. They sustained him to the 
last, with that enduring power which had been be- 
gotten by three-score years of unremitting labour, 
and while his still athletic form was exerted to the 
utmost, there appeared no failing of its energies. 

A few moments sent the leading gondolas several 
lengths ahead of their nearest followers. The dark 
beak of the fisherman’s boat hung upon the quarter 
of the more showy bark of his antagonist, it could do 
nomore. The port was open before them, and they 
glanced by church, palace, barge, mystic, and feluca, 
without the slightest inequality in their relative speed. 
The masked waterman glanced a look behind, as if 
to calculate his advantage, and then bending again 
to his pliant oar, he spoke, loud enough to be heard 
only by him who pressed so hard upon his track, 

** Thou hast deceived me, fisherman!” he said ; 
‘*there is more of manhood in thee, yet, than I had 
thought.” 

If there is manhood in my arms, there is child- 
ishness and sorrow at the heart;” was the reply. 

** Dost thou so prize a golden bauble? Thou art 
second; be content with thy lot.” 

“It will not do; I must be foremost, or I have 
wearied my old limbs in vain.” ° 

This brief dialogue was uttered with an ease that 
showed how far use had aecustomed both to powerful 
bodily efforts, and with a firmness of tone that few 
could have equalled, in a moment of so great physi- 
cal effort. The masker was silent, but his purpose 
seemed to waver. ‘Twenty strokes of his powerful 
oar-blade, and the goal was attained; but his sinews 
were not so much extended, and thatlimb, which had 
shown so fine a development of muscles, was less 
swollen and rigid. The gondola of old Antonio glid- 
ed abeam. 

Push thy soul into the blade,” muttered he of 
the mask, ‘or thou wilt yet be beaten!” 

The fisherman threw every effort of his body on 
the coming effort, and he gained a fathom. Another 
stroke caused the boat to quiver to its centre, and the 
water curled from its bows, like the ripple ofa rapid. 
Then the gondola darted between the two goal-bar- 
ges, and the little flags that marked the point of vic- 
tory fell into the water. The action was scarce noted, 
ere the glittering beak of the masker shot past the 
eves of the judges, who doubted, for an instant on 
whom success had fallen. Gino was not long behind, 
and after him came Bartolomeo, fourth and last, in 
the best contested race which had ever been seen on 
the waters of Venice. 

When the flag fell, men held their breaths in sus- 
pense. Few knew the victor, so close had been the 
struggle. Buta flourish of trumpets soon command- 
ed attention, and then a herald proclaimed that— 

Antonio, a fishe.-nanof the Lagunes, favoured 
by his holy patron of .he Miraculous Draught, had 
borne away the prize of gold—while a waterman, who 
wore his face concealed, but who hath trusted to the 
eare of the blessed San Giovanni of the Wilderness, 
is worthy of the silver prize, and that the third had 
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fallen be the fortunes of Gino of Calabria, a servitor 
of the illustrious Don Camillo Monforte, Ducca di 
Sant’ Agata, and Lord of many Neapolitan Seigno- 
ries. 

When this formal announcement was made, there 
suceeeded a silence like that of the tomb. Then there 
arose a general shout among the living mass, which 
bore on high the name of Antonio, as if they celebra-’ 
ted the success of some conqueror. All feeling of 
psa was lost in the influence of his triumph.— 
The fishermen of the Lagunes, who so lately had 
loaded their aged companion with contumely, shout- 
edfor his glory, with a zeal that manifested the vi- 
olence of the transition from mortification to pride, 
and, as has ever been, and ever will be the meed of 
success, he who was thought least likely to obtain it, 
was most greeted with praise and adulation, when it 
was found that the end inad disappointed expectation. 
Ten thousand voices were lifted in proclaiming his 
skill and victory, and young and old, the fair, the 

y, the noble, the winner of sequins and he who 

ost, struggled alike to catch a glimpse of the hum- 
ble old man, who had so unexpectedly wrought this 
change of sentiment in the feelings of a mukitude. 

Antonio bore his triumph meekly. When his gon- 
dola had reached the goal, he checked its course, and 
without discovering any of the usual signs of exhaus- 
tion, he remained standing, though the deep heaving 
of his broad and tawny chest, proved that his powers 
had_been taxed to their utmost. Hesmiledas the 
shouts arose on his ear, for praise is grateful, even to 
the meek; still he seemed oppressed with an emotion 
ofa character deeper than pride. Age had somewhat 
dimmed his eye, but it was now fullof hope. His 
features worked, a single burning drop fell on each 
rugged cheek. The fisherman then breathed more 
reely. 

Like his successful antagonist, the waterman of the 
mask betrayed none of the debility which usually 
succeeds great bodily exertion. His knees were mo- 
tionless, his hands still grasped the oar firmly, and 
he too kept his feet with a steadiness that showed 
the physical perfection of his frame. On the other 
hala both Gino and Bartolomeo sunk in their re- 
spective boats, as they gained the goal, in succession; 
and so exhausted was each of these renowned gondo- 
liers, that several moments elapsed before either had 
breath for speech. It was during this momentary 
pause that the multitude proclaimed its sympathy 
with the victor, by their longest and loudest shouts. 
The noise had searcely died away, however, before a 
herald summoned Antonio of the Lagunes, the mask- 
ed waterman of the Blessed St. John of the Wilder- 
ness, and Gino, the Calabrian, to the presence of the 
doge, whose princely hand was to bestow the pro- 
mised prizes of the regatta. 


~ EXTRACT FROM DE LARA. 
A NEW PRIZE TRAGEDY. 

According to promise, we now give a scene from the 
new tragedy, De Lara. We have preferred one in which 
the hero does not fesent himself, that ourreaders may 
observe thatthe writer has not bestowed all her care on 
one leading character. The dialogue it will be perceived, 
is between a father and his daughter. 

Zorngya. Th blood of the Abencerrages flows pure 
As melting icicles within these veins. 

No look of lawless passion ever sent 
The conscious crimson to thy daughter's cheek. 
Fernando loves me, but the captive maid 
Receives as reverent and true a homage, 
As if the diadem of Spain she wore. | 
I have deceived thee, father, given my heart 
And pledged my faith, unsanctioned by thy blessing. , 
But glorying in my innocence, I dare 
Present my bosom to thy glittering steel, 
And tell thee with my dying breath, that here 
Fernando's worshipped image is enshrined. 
Osman. Would that the tomb of her who made me 
father, 
Had closed on thee, the infant of a day— 
Sweet in thy bud, but fatal in thy bloom. 
Leagued with the fell oppressors of thy land, 
The curses of thy country shall be thine: 
Leagued with an Infidel! May Allah send—— 
Zoraya. Oh! curse me not; thou know’st not all my 
crime. 
Thou, to redeem thyself from captive chains, 
Assumed the Christian name, yet loathed his creed. 
at thy bidding knelt before thg cross ; 
But ere the mandate came, my heart had bowed 
In adoration to the Christian's God 
This sacred cross I’ve sheltered in my breast——— 
Osman. (Snatching it from her hand and dashing it upon 
the ground.) 
Perish the symbol of a faith abhorred— 
Perish the seal of infamy and wo, ; 
Down, down to dust. 
Zoraya. (Throwing hersclf at his fectand grasping the 
cross. 
No, on thy child, 
But spare from sacrilege this holy relic. 
Fernando’s mother, on the bed of death, 
Gave me this pledge of her immortal hope 
This precious pledge. I'll guard it as of old 
The ancient Hebrews watched the ark of heaven. 
The dying features of the lovely saint; ~ 
The light, the glow, the extacy, the peace, 
Thou would’st, like me, have wept and have believed. 
Father, there is atruth, I feel there ts, ; 
In this religion sealed by blood divine. 
It gives me strength to wrestle with tay wrath; 
It arms me, me, a young and timid maid, 
With power a hero’s arm this moment lacks. * . 
This cross is mine. Back to my guardian heart, 
Thou sacred sign, remain for ever there. | 
Osman. Shame of thy lineage, alien from thy kind: 
Traitress, exulting in thy daring guilt! 

Lhave no daughter. Never be it said 

That this unnatural thing is child of mine. 

I will have none—away—away, thou serpent, 

Whom once I warmed and fostered in my breast— 

Tis done, there is no other place to sting. : 

Fool that L was, amidst the wreck of tame, 

The dearth of joy, I dreamed that fate had left 


| promises of a thanksgiving fee, to the jailer’s Pete 


But hear me while I swear by Allah’s Throne 
A father’s curse—— 
Zoraya. Thou can’st not utter it. ‘ 
Heaven willnot bear. ‘Thus prostrate at thy feet 
Behold me fall submissive to thy will. 
Leave me this cross, this anchor of my faith, 
Take all the rest; but leave, oh leave me this. . 
Osman. Swear then, thou wilt not wed this Christian 
youth. 
Lift up thy handand call upon the power 
Whom thou adorest to attest thy truth. 


Zoraya. Father, 1 will not be Fernando’s bride ; 

By yon high heaven, that hears my solemn vow, ° 

And bids recording angels write it there. 
We add a few shorter. passages from other scenes. De 
Lara, questioned respecting his sacred feelings, replies :— 
“Thou canst not know— 

All that I can reveal is written here, 

Here on this brow, from which despair unthrones 

The sovereignty of mind. My spirit now 

Ts calm and clear—and ponders o’er the wreck 

Its own unmastered agony has made. 

The wretch who’s drifted o’er the surging waves 

Of ocean, when its foam is lashed by storms, 

Sees not his yawning sepulchre more clear 
Than I, the chasm o’er which my reason totters,” &c. 


When appealed to by Abdallah, the Moorish Prince, and 
asked if he has not wronged him, he answers:— 


“ Vet, bold Prince, 

Thou canst not say I’ve wronged thee as a man. 

The Moor and Spaniard, armed with hostile steel, 
Fighting for King and Country, must be foes. 

If heaven has blest the Soldiers of the Cross 

With victory—not theirs the boast. To Him, 

The King of Kings, be all the glory.” 

We will cite two passages more from: the character of 
De Lara. 


‘« Oh! there is something in the secret thought, 

That we are shrined in some pure vestal heart, 
Whose trembling fears our blood stained path pursue, 
Whose holy prayers for us are winged on high, 
Whose tears and blushes welcome our return— 
Something in this, Francisco, that embalms, 

Refines and sanctifies the warrior’s spirit,” &c. 


‘Oh! that no mortal eye 

Had e’er beheld these humbling agonies, 

Zoray a, thou hast heard me utter sounds 

That leave a sleepless echo, murdering peace, 
il telt thee all. Give back thy virgin vows— 
Tear thy seducing image from my heart— 
Drown in black vengeance love's forbidden fires, 
And let this bridal day go down in blood,” &c. 


Osman, speaking of De Lara, thus observes— 


‘But when his passions rage, thou couldst restrain 
Old ocean’s waves, or bound the shoreless aur, 
As soon as thou couldst sooth or chain their wrath.” 
Again :— 
“And when these walls shall tremble ‘neath the tread 
Of Moslem feet, when from this unclean cage 
My bird of Paradise has winged its flight— 
When on the plains young Lara prostrate lies, 
Or comes Victorious from the strife, to cast 
His palms of glory at the feet of Love; 


* * 


Then when he raves to the unanswering cliff, 

The mocking sea, the cold and marble heaven ; 
Til raise a peal of triumph that shall send 

Its echoes tothe Alhambra’s stately towers, 

And make proud Spain in her own palace quake.” 


The following lines from Zoraya, while waiting the 
eventful strife between the Spanish leader, De Lara, the 
object of her choice. and Abdallah, the Moorish Prince, 
the favourite of her father ;— - 


‘Oh! should he fall, here on my knees before 

The awful majesty of heaven and earth, 

I call upon the Christian’s God to hear, 

The Saints to register, a virgin’s vow: 

This hand shall never meet in love and truth : 
The blood-stained, hand of his victorious rival, 

No marriage bonds shall ever bind my faith— 

But while in this devoted breast remains 

One aching throb, that throb shall beat for him.” 
Again:— 

“Shall I desert him now, 
When grief has laid its blighting hand upon him? 
He whoin all the splendour of his rank, 

With royal favour crowned, and martial fame— 
By beauty woeed, by chivalry adored-- 

In this full blaze of glory bowed his pride, 
And knelt a captive at the captives feet? 

Is love alone in beds of rosea found 

Beneath a heaven of fair unshadowed blue? 


Errects.or 4 Press Cutna.—The Canton Re- 
gister of September 18, contains the following com- 
munication from a native correspondent, which 
shows the readiness of the Chinese to avail them- 
selves of the advantages of a free press;—‘* In the 
Pwanyu district lived a woman who was married to 
Le-yuen-fang. During the 24th year of the reign of 
Kea-king (about eleven years ago) her husband fell 
out with a rich member of the clan Keen, about the 
right to certain ground intended for a tomb, and went 
to law aboutit. T’he Keen family bribed largely the 
lécal magistrate, who took part against the plaintiff, 
saying that he had encroached upon and usurped the 
tomb-ground of his neighbour. This was contrary 
to the fast, and Le-yuen-fang boldly said in open 
court, that though they should beat himto death, he 
would not sign a bond of agreement. But without 
this form, the affair could not be dismissed from 
court. The plaintifftherefore, was thrown into pri- 
son, and the opulent Keen gave large bribes, and 


ple, if they would cause the death of Le-yuen-fang. 
_In about amonth they effected the wishes of the de- 
fendant, and reported to the magistrate that the pri- 
soner had died by disease. The jailers received 
the thanksgiving present for their murderous job, 
and thought no more about the matter. The widow 


| appealed to the higher courts, the Foo, the Sze, &e., 


but obtained no other answer to her appeals than a 
reference back to the local magistrate, commanding 


A daughter, and still.more, that shedid love me. 
* x * * * * * * A 


him to ascertain if her allegations were true or not, 


and report back to them. Thus the affair was pro- 
crastinated from time to time, and no redress ob- 
tained. She had ason who was now grown up to 
manhood, whose duty it became to avenge his father’s 
death. But the Keen family again had recourse to 
gold, and bribed the police to take him into custody 
on some pretext. The widow now became desperate, 
and during the sixth moon of the present year, repair- 
ed to Canton to appeal to the Foo-yuen. She applied 
at the office thrice, but her petition was rejected, and 
on the seventh of the moon she again went to the 
Foo-yuen’s gate. His Excellency happened to be 
going out, when she again presented a petition to 
him.. He refused to receive it. She immediately 
raised the ery, ‘Injustice! oppression !’—drew a knite 
and cut her throat. The attendants informed the 
Foo-yuen, who directed the wound to be examined. 
There were nine probabilities to one that death would 
ensue, but his Excellency directed that they must 
wait till she got well, and then he would attend to. 
herease. The bye-standers were filled with indig- 
nation, and spread the report outside. A lamentable 
case! Extreme oppression!” 


From the Journal of Health. . 
CAUSES OF THE EPIDEMIC CHOLERA. 


To what all-pervading cause, are we to refer the 
production of cholera? The disease has already 
traversed a portion of the globe, equal in extent to 
upwards of seventy degrees of latitude, and one hun- 
dred degrees of longitude; it has prevailed inclimates 
the most dissimilar, at every season of the year, and 
amid every variety of weather. ‘I'he ordinary-causes 
of disease, therefore, whatever influence they may 
exert upon its progress and malignity, afford us no 
satisfactory explanation of its origin. ‘The produc- 
tion of epidemics of every species, is, in truth, a pro- 
blem difficult, if not ineapable of solution. ‘l'o some 
peculiar morbid condition of the atmosphere, they 


‘| are doubtless all to be referred—the exact nature of 


which, however, has heretofore, and possibly ever 
will escape our strictest scrutiny. 

e That the production of cholera, at least, is referri- 
ble to some morbid property residing in the air we 
breathe, is rendered almost certain, by the peculiar 
character of the disease. In no other manner caa we 
explain its sudden appearance in the midst of an ex- 
tensive population, the greater part of which become 
at once its subject. In Mr. Jameson’s Bengal report 
it is stated that 2,000,000 persons had assembled to 
celebrate a religious festival on the shores of the 
Ganges; the cholera suddenly broke out amongst 
them, while at their devotions, and in eight days der 
stroyed 20,000 persons! The pestilence was stayed 
as soon as the multitude was dispersed; it did not 
extend even toa village only seven miles distant. 

Some of the phenomena, remarks an intelligent 
writer, observed in the cholera of the east, seemed 
to indicate that the causes operated as a poisonous 
cloud (if wemay suppose such a thing, ) would have 
done. The poisonous effect has often been as sud- 
den, as we can conceive. Men in perfect health, 
arrive at a certain spot, and fall down by dozens; 
some, never to rise again, and others to escape bare- 
ly with life, after excessive pain and torture. Cases 
are also related of large bodies of men entering into 
such a stratum of poisonous air, as at Nagpoor, 
for instance, and also the troops which suffered so 
terribly on a march from Ganjam through the north- 
ern Cirears. In other cases, the pestilential cloud 
seems to have been wafted into the midst of a sta- 
tionary assemblage, as at the camp of the marquis of 
Hastings, on the banks of the Sinde; the disease, in 
this latter instance, rapidly abated after the removal 
of the encampment from the infected districi to the 
high grounds at Exich.. 

‘The cessation of the cholera was equally sudden 
with its invasion, at least in India; where, after pre- 
vailing fora time in one place, it, as it were, ceased 
at Once its ravages, to make as rapid an attack in 
another and distant quarter. It very rarely remain- 
ed in much vigour at any place, for more than fif- 
teen or twenty days, and sometimes was exhausted in 
a much shorter time. Armies ‘have fled from the 
track of the pestilence, and been safe, out of the li- 
mits of that track. 

The intemperies of the atmosphere to which we 
have referred the production of cholera, does not 
appear to depend upon any poisonous exhalation, de- 
rived either from the soil, or from the bodies of the 
sick. ‘This is evident, as well from the wide spread 
of the disease, its not extending itself from a centre 
toa circumference, nor following the course of the 
wind or of the sun,nor obeying any other meteorolo- 
gical phenomenon: frequently indeed, it has been 
known to pursue its course in the very teeth of the 
most powerful monsoons. Contagion and miasms 
floating in the air, seldom extend more than a few 
feet beyond the spot from which they derived their 
source; when wafted to a greater distance, it is al- 
ways in the direction of the prevailing winds. 


But whatever has a tendency to vitiate the atmos- |. 


phere of any given neighbourhood, would appear to 
invite the’disease, and increase the number of its vic- 
tims. ‘Thus the cholera has prevailed most general- 
ly, and to the greatest extent, in the thickly populat- 
ed cities of the east, whero. cleanliness and ventila- 
tion are but little attended to: and even in these cities, 
its principal ravages were ayong the poorer and 
more debased of the people. .A similar statement 
may be made in reference to its progress through 
the north of Europe. We also find that the disper- 
sion of collected masses of people, as in the case of 
the religious assemblage on the banks. of the Ganges, 


or removal to a dry, elevated, and more healthy sit- 
uation, as in the instance of the marquis of Hastings’ 
army, was sufficient to arrest completely the disease. 


It is stated, that during the recent prevalence of ‘ 


the cholera in Calcutta, the dead bodies of the poor 
were cast into the river Hoogly, while in addition to 
this source of noxious exhalations, the city was in so 
filthy a condition, that the adjatant crane and jackall, 
crows and kites, were permitted to enter the city, in 
vast-numbers, to act as scavengers. 

A physician of eminence, and member of the 
council to whom the investigation of the nature of 
the disease, as it occurred in Moscow, was especi- 
ally entrasted, states that the intensity of the disease 
was in direct ratio to the dampness of the atmos- 

here; the epidemic prevailing chiefly among the 
ower classes, who resided in moist and low situa- 
tions. It is notorious also, that inattention to clean- 
liness is a characteristic of these very classes. A 
somewhat similar statement is alsomade byDr. Ran- 
keen, who attributes the occurrence of the cholera 
in Bengal, to the conjoint operation of sudden chang- 
es of weather, humid soil, and damp atmosphere, in 
connexion, more especially, with a diet of rice, or 
other grain, vitiated by the wetness of the season. 

Mr. M‘Cormick, an East India surgeon, speaking 
of the cholera as it appeared in Tabriz, a town in 
Persia, says that the disease first began in that part 
of the city, which is low, filthy, and crowded with 
poor inhabitants. 

It is said that four days previous to the occurrence 
of the cholera in Riga, upwards of fifty cart loads of 
filthy rags, and almost putrid garments—the clothing. 
of those who had died in the Russian camp, many of 
them of the very disease in question—were brought 
into the city, and deposited with all the filth with 
which they were imbued, in the public stores. 

But notwithstanding the remote causes of the cho- 
lera are, in all probability, connected with a parti- 
cular constitution and vitiated condition of the at- 


mosphere, yet a certain condition of the human sys- - 


tem, ora predisposition to disease, would appear to 
favour its production. When it made its appearance 
in a city, all the inhabitants were not equally liable 
its attacks—many entirely escaping, notwithstands 
ing their full exposure to its remote causes. It was 
among the lower classes of the people—the ill fed, 
ill clothed—those living in low, damp houses, huts, 
or cellars; and those given up to habits of intemper- 
ance and careless of health, who were the first and 
most numerous victims of the disease. ‘The tempe- 
rate and prudent most generally escaped, or suffered 
bata slight attack. To this fact, nearly all the phy- 
sicians, who have had an opportunity of studying the 
disease, bear testimony. ; 

Dr. Jehnichin, of Moscow, declares that drunken- 
ness, debauchery, bad food, and personal indiscre- 
tions, were incontestibly its predisposing causes. — 
Dr. Riecke informs us, that, in China, the disease 
selected its victims from among such of the people 
as live in filth and intemperance. A physician of 
Warsaw states, that the disease spared all those who. 
led regular lives, and resided in healthy situations; 
whereas they, whose constitutions had been broken 
down by excess and dissipation, were,invariably at- 
tacked. Ont of 100 individuals destroyed by the 
cholera, it was proved that 90 had been addicted to 
the abuse of spiritous liquors. Marshal Diebitsch 
used to drink brandy and punch frequently during 
the day. He, as our readers know, has been among 
the latest victims to this disease. The females, who 
were rarely addicted to the use of distilled liquors, 
very generally escaped. The experience of all ages 
has, in fact, shown that the only effectual means of 
escaping any epidemic disease, is to preserve the re- 
sisting powers of the system in their greatest possible 
vigour, by good wholesome diet, regular exercise, 
temperance in all things, a cheerful temper, and un- 
daunted spirit. On the other hand, there is no surer 
way of inviting an attack, than to be calculating the 
chances, and searching after the reputed means of 
preservation—to brood over its terrors, or watch its 
approach with anxious and incessant solicitude. To 
attempt to drown these fears by stimulants, or nar- 
coties of any kind, to weaken the system by starva- 
tion, or derange it by repletion, are equally subver- 
sive of the end for which they are ignorantly resort- 
ed to. 


EXTRACTS 
From late Foreign Journals received at this office. 

Curar Parsic.—A boy in this place, who had 
been sent toan apothecary’s shop one night last week, 
to purchase some medicine for the family, and who 
had received a halfpenny back of the sum sent as the 
price of it, astonished the inmates on his return, by 
calling out while in the lobby, ‘* Faither! faither! 
the Reform Bill’s past!” Several individuals eagerly 
ran out to gather the news and ascertain its source. 
The boy on being impatiently interrogated how he 
knew, innocently replied, ‘*,There’s a bawbee off the 
castor oil."—Perth Courier. 

Musicat PaenomEeNon.—We have been credibly 
informed by several correspondents, on whose ve- 
racity we can depend, that there is a young man, a 
nailor, in St. Ninians, whose compass of voice is so 
great, thathe can with facility sink his voice to low 
(double) B in the bass scale, a sound far below the 
compass of the human voice, as it is well known that 
notes in that abyss are only adapted for bass instra- 
ments, This, however, is only one-half of what the 
young nailor can perform; for he can with equal 
ease ascend from low B tothe regions of high C, a 
distance of 25 notes. To those who have of late 
heard much of the extraordinary powers of Paganini 
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} on his single string,and who have been equally de- | his puppets in the fore ground, then present himself | nocent piece of imposition was accordingly carried I only said John eat a Rabbit, — - 
) lighted and astonished by the execution of the sallow | before the dumb corps dramatique, and say, after the | into effect, and his Lordship paid down his 30/. and ong tg athe 5 ai py ag a 
Signor, it may not be uninteresting to fearn that in three customary bows, ** Gentlemen and ladies, will | rejoiced in the superior importance which the valué | = when John’s meek spouse Semmmely rose, 
bs the village of St. N inians there is a lad capable of you have the goodness to allow me to put you in mo- of the perquisite would conter upon him. _ By some And said good friends this contest close, 
} such an extension of voice as might, under proper | tion?” circumstance the day of coronation was not only post- For sure as families increase by marriage, 
| management, be rendered much more lucrative to| UNnwetcomk Present.—A fellow lately called | poned, but actually appointed to take place in ano- Stories will always breed in carriage ; 
‘ him than the manufacturing of a thousand nailsa day. | upon arespectable merchant, with a quantity of hams, | ther Mayoralty, aud the gold cup, with its 30/. worth a nd bough canes cata of En lish “gate 
—Stirling Journal. which he offered to dispose of “ very cheap.” ‘* But | of superiority, fell into the hands of a more for- és oft 
A Youne Paganryt.—The Brighton Guardian | what if they are fu’ o? maggots?” said the cautious | tunate Chief Magistrate and butler. It is recorded, On one Welsh Rabbit, — nothing more! 
states that Master Viotti Collins, the son of Mr. Col- purchaser. $6 it they are, why, I will give you them | that when the Lord Mayor was receiving the cup MORAL. 
lins, the English Paganini, has been playing on the | for nothing,” said the ham seller. In the course of a | from his Majesty, there was a general titter amongst This tale let mem’ry take in tow 
violin at the theatre in that town with much success. | few days the shopkeeper had oceasion to cut up one | those who suspected the disappointment—a general Twill slack the springs of slander’s bow, 
, The Guardian adds, however, its regret to find that of his bargain, when lo, as thick ‘*as motes in the | titter in which all the Aldermen, with one exception, Dumb-fonnd each fable-broaching fool, 
the youthful musician is made ‘‘ to execute ip hum- | sun-beam,” myriads of mites petrified his vision. | joined. And shake the props of Slander’s schoo! : 
ble imitation the tricks which, with all his father’s The Irishman having been summoned to refund the | At the last Coronation, Alderman Thorp, then For when foul cerns samy 2 pack 
dexterity, are hardly worth listening to. His tone | cash he had so knavishly extracted from the shop- | Lord Mayor, performed the service of Butler, and| — i lies. to mea esp eapr rth haon wy 
is good,and he stops perfectly in tune in alto; so that | keeper, appeared in Court apparently ignorant of any | received an unusually splendid gold cup as his per- Nor to foois’ tongues, lend asses ears ; 
whether he shall be made a good violinist ora sleight- | crime. ‘The matter being explained by the pursuer, 


quisite. Several claims, it is said, will be made for 


Nor make for flams—t’ impose on flats, 
of-hand fiddler, is a question well worthy the con- | he was asked what he had+to say in his defence, 


thy perquisites, by persons whose services are, in these Of one welsh rabbit, three live cats! 
sideratioy of those who have the care of his musical | ‘*‘ Why, he bought the hams, my Lord.” “ But you | days of metropolitan economy, abandoned, as alto- — 
instruction.” . : said you. would give them for nothing if there were | gether unnecessary. 3 MARRIED, 
Last night, while Mr. Hume was speaking, the | any maggots.” “And do Enot, sure? I make him On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Thomas G. Allen, Mr. 
\, Hon. Member was interrupted by a peculiar noise | a present of every mother’s son of them, and much FAMU TMU RIVLON ft WALLACE LIPPINCOTT, Jr. of New Jersey, to Miss 
from the side gallery, which was so strange, that for | good do him.” The shopkeeper, who now 4 C. SAWER, daughter of Mr. Jas. Sawer, 
the moment, the Hon. Member, and those around | saw that the maggots were the only present Pat had \ 
him, seemed puzzled to account for it. Hon- | agreed for, reluctantly left the bar.—Ediuburgh Philadelphia, to Miss MARGARET 
ourable Member, after a moment’s pause, was again Evening Post. 2 Sym a i ae 4s ‘# On the 22d ult. by Jas. B. Bowen, Mr. CAREY BAKER, 
proceeding—‘* Isay, Sir, that this isnothing butem-| On Monday, Mr. Green ascended from the yard 1 to Miss MARY ANN GIFTY, both of Philadelphia. 
Deeslement” when a not-to-be mistaken snore from | of the Gas Works in the Manors, in Newcastle. He ge Se SS On Tuesday evening, Ist inst. by the Rev. C. B. Krauth, 
i the side gallery, and laughter all through the House, | was accompanied by Major Callender. The day was 


| Mr. SIMON MUDGE, to MARY, daughter of Conrad Ak 
including the strangers’ gallery, made the Honour- | somewhat dall, but the clouds were high, so thatthe | “=“S2S>SsE a gs 


Fes bright, all of this city. 

Nyy able Member pause again. The Chairman called | zronauts were seen for upwards of half an hour. SELECT POETRY. sien FRANCIS SHARPER. to TAMIA corer, 

nu “‘ order, Order!” obviously directing his admonition | When about half a mile high, Mr. Green let fly one . late Daniel Palmer, all of the state of Delaware. 

_ to the unconscious cause of the disturbance. After a | ofa couple of pigeons, which he took with him. The THE MANSLAYER.—By J. McLellan. On the 24th ult. by the Rev. James Montgomery, D. D. 

ause—Mr. Hume; “ The House, Sir, will sleep at | ascent Was beautiful, and gave great satisfaction to Withered murder DANIEL SMITH M‘CAULEY, Esq. to Miss FRANCES 

i its post.””_ (Loud snore and convulsions of laughter | the crowds who witnessed it.—T'yne Mercury. Alarumed by his sentinel, the wolf, aia a daughter of the late Hugh Jones, of North 

} throughout the House, in which the Chairman ap-| Jteform.—** Ever since the end of the war there | Whose howi’s his watch, thus with his stealthy pace In this city, on Wednesday evenirg, 2d instant, by the 

i? peared to join.) ‘I'he snorer paused, the laughter | have been projects on poor laws, projects for paying | With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, towards his design | Rey. G, G. Cookman,Mr. JOSEPH RAINES,of Montgom- 
| ceased, and Mr. Hume proceeded: | ‘* After vee off the national debt, projects for improving our fi-| Moves like a ghost.—Macheth. ery county, to Miss HANNAH GLOVER, of Darby. 

i has been said, Sir, it is indispensably necessary that | nancial system, projects for ameliorating Ireland; but, Oh man! whose felon hand hath shaken On Thursday evening, 3d inst. by the Rev. Charles W. 

| this aringe matter should be investigated.” A noise, | beyond projects, we have had nothing. Why? but |. xy pra sands in this glass of life, Shults, Jr. of Kensington, Mr. JOHN EMMONS, of this 

y demoniac fury taken city, to Miss REBECCA ALEXANDER SHULTS, of 

Bi almost as loud as the braying of a jack-ass, followed | because the Ministry had not that energy and power Pure, precious blood, with the red knife ; Southwark. 

Ye \ by irresistible laughter, put a complete stop to the | without which no Ministry can hope to carry any If e’er remorse for wicked deed On the 20th ult. by the Rev. M. B. Roche, Mr. ANTONY 
door-keepers had roused the sleeping Member from | has been placed in an unnatural position between the guilt nath power. to appeal, the Sth Uh. the Rev, 

iy his ioc kacuits siesta. This S aniive legislator, | interests Mi borough proprietors si the one hand, and And turn thy coward heart to gall, TUS TACK, to Miss MARGARET GRAHAM. 


Th ie ll i imo, M. B. , Mr. 
a well-dressed gentleman, who was stretched out his | the intelligence of the age on the other. They have 


: J ‘ . Avenge the blood like water spilt! DREW HOFFNER, to Miss CATHERINE SHERRY. 
oy whole length in the side gallery, was no sooner made | been attempting to adapt the system that succeeded 


. , ( That awful stain upon thy hand, On the 3d inst. by the Rev. M. B. Roche, Mr. CHARLES 
aware of the interruption he had occasioned, than he | under Queen Anne and the two first Georges, to the we 
assumed a more comfortable position, and again | altered state of affairs at the present day, and their MARS thee, the work 
composed himself to sleep, while the business of the | failure has keen no less signal than might have been deed to ARNE Both 
House proceeded as usual, as ae expected.” —From a pamphlet on Reform, published Thy parting spirit quake. On Tuesday, 16th ult. by the Rey. Albert Barnes, JESSE 
_Extiston.—The carriage of this inimitable come- | by Ridgway. Dark! dark to thee this earth! WHITE, to MARGARETTA M., daughter of John Rees, 
dian was purchased by Harley, who is to rival Liston | Major Cartwright.—He obtained the title of Ma- A world of torture, guilt and gloom, of Philadelphia. 
in the vehicular as well as histrionic way. Harley |jor by joining a militia company some years ago. 90 mirth! 
has of the house Elliston ave Major Cat the model To thee, yon silver moon, that smiles On the ult. by the Rev. John Chambers, JOSEPH F. 
Occupied in Dlackiriars-road. Hake which we noticed in terms of praise some months So placidly in heaven’s blue hall, LAURENCE, to ELIZABETH T. CARSON, both ef this 
Reasons or discontinuing a Periodical.—The | ago, has been cast in bronze, preparatory to its being And all the stars, that in those aisles city. 
publisher of a Scottish periodical which recently | placed in Barton-crescent. The cast is extremely Of the deep night hold festival, On the SN | of the 3d inst. by the Rev. J. Chambers, 
went the way of all things, gives in his expiring nume | well finished, and does the artist, Mr. Clarke, great Shall ever to thy startled sight ARTHUR RALSTON, to ELIZABETH LIVINGSTON, 
which he terms co "he fi Shine with a baleful, blood-red light ! both of this city. 
ber, two eAORS, WS ° gent ORCS: credit. The ollowing is the inscription which is to Those clouds—the coloured beings of the air. On the 20th ult. by the Rev. J. Charfibers, THOMAS BH. 
and they certainly are so, for the demise of his jour- be placed under it, and it will be seen that ample ‘Shall flashupon thine eye a ghastly glare, — PATTON, to LEAH W. EWINS, both of Lancaster. 
nal. The first 1S, ‘that all his contributors left him;” | justice is done to the memory of the staunch and And the green earth and verdant tree On Wednesday evening, 2d inst. by the Rev. Dr. Sargent, 
and the second is, ‘* that all his subscribers, in obe- | primitive reformer:—‘ John Cartwright, born the Be only red, blood-red to thee, Mr. JAMES G. HARVEY, of Charleston, S.C. to Miss 
dience to the scriptural injunction, went and did |2sth of September, 1740, died the 23d September, And the green billows of the main MARIA D. BLACK, of this city. 6 
likewise.” ; 1824, the first consistent and persevering advocate of Take, like thine hand, a guilty stain, In the city of Baltimore, on Tuesday evening, Ist inst, 
Thursday last brilliant day in Edinburgh, i oe , P iB For thus unto the murderer's eye by the Rev. Mr. Nevins, LEWIS M. GOLDSBOROUGH, 
gh, In | untversal suffrage, equal representation, vote by bal- All objects take the murderer's dye. of the United States Navy, to ELIZABETH GAMBLE 
every sense of the word. ‘The illuminations were on | lot,-and annual parliaments. He was the first En- WIRT, second daughter of the Hon. Win. Wirt, 
an extensive and costly scale. During the whole day | glish writer who openly maintained the independ- THE CAT EATER ° 
groups of the citizens and their families were seen | ence of the United States of America; and although : : DIED ' 
. A New Version of the ‘ Three Black Crows,’ of SmoUet. 
going about to witness the operations. In the morn- | his distinguisned merits asa naval officer in 1776 pre- facts Will On Monday evening, Mrs. E.MACPHERSON, daughter 
ing the Royal Standard was hoisted on the Castle, | sented the most flattering prospects of professional seers uleewettion Pass iy: of the Rev. Bishop White. 
and at eleven the Royal Irish Dragoon Guards (at | advancement, yet he nobly refused to draw his sword . ; At Bordeaux, France, on the 11th of August last, JAS. 
The tell-tale here, no legend frames, GARDETTE, E 81 rly a higbl 
present quartered at Piesahill Barracks, ) and the | against the rising liberties of an oppressed and strug- Which more than mod'rate credence elaims; abl citic at Pind del aa ormery @ highly re- 
47th Regiment of Foot, (now stationed in the Castle) | gling people. In grateful commemoration of his in- Nor Bouncer like, a fiction broaches 7 On Thatelily eventhe. ELIZA STIMBLE, wife of Ben- 
were drawn up in Prince’s street, the former in front | flexible integrity, exalted patriotism, profound con- For those who swallow lies like Loaches ; jamin B. Stimble, after a lingering illness, in the 29th 
of the division between Castle-street and Frederick- | stitutional knowledge, and in sincere admiration of Aor aCe a were ce eye year of her age. 
street, while the latter extended in a double line | the unblemished merit of his private life, this statue sit Trott & homespan country putt On Wednesday afternoon, HENRY GILLIN, im the 38: 
nearly so far east as St. David-street. At twelve | was erected by public subscription, near the spot Jack Sly one morning met full butt, - fe fae ane f phthisis pulmonalis, Mr. JOHN 2 
o’clock, while the guns of the Castle were thunder- | where he closed his useful and meritorious career.— Who starting, star’d, and stamm'ring said, KEEN in the alet year of bis Li “ge A , 
ing from the rock above, this long extended line | London Times. Lord! Jub, Jub,—John! what an’t you dead! On Saturday morning, 5th inst. Mrs. ANNA SUSAN- 
fired a few de joie, after which they gave three hear- | The receipts atthe Dublin Musical Festival exceed- ak why dopyn Jon Soar baman tquoth Sly, NAH RAMBORGER, wife of Captain John J. Ramborger, 
ty cheers, in which they were joined by the populace. | ed 7,000/. (wh saw the aged 35 years. 
At two o’clock the bells commenced ringing, when | M. Kirchoff, the Russian chymist, who some time You eat up three live catslast night. 
most of the shops shut for the day. One of the most | since discovered the process of converting starch into Eat three live cats, quoth John, odd rot it, Worthion Liberties. iilerwecey 7 : 
gratifyin » and, morally speaking, the most illus- | sugar, has just made several experiments upon milk. Prime news! I wonder where he got it! On Friday morning, at Moorestown, N. Jersey, SUSAN 
trious of all the sights, was the frank kindness and | The result which he has arrived atis curious. He Ls Ee erro mete BISPHAM, in the 69th year of her age, wife of Jos. Bisp- 
peaceful demeanour of the thousands who had met | is said to have found outa mode of keeping milk for Suit arete way: quoth Dick, that you ~ | ham. 
to enjoy, while themselves formed an animating | use for any indefinite space of time. ‘The process of Had eat three cats, ‘twas only two; THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED 
art of, the scene.—Scotsman.—[It appears by the | preserving is this—he causes new milk to be eva- ‘Two in the devil’s name, and who By Jesper Harding, 744 South Second Street and 36 
Scotch Papers, which we have received, that the | porated over a very slow fire, and until it is reduced Has told, says prot, this tale to you? Y Carter's Alley 
Coronation was celebrated with great splendour and | to a dry powder. This powder is then put into a ayoth John, 
only in Edinburgh, but in all other | bottle hermetically sealed. When the milk is want- Danter‘all The Protestant Episcopalian 
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